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TRANSCAUCASIA IN THE SOVIET ECONOMY 


TRANSCAUCASIA forms the land bridge between the Black and 
the Caspian Seas. Across that bridge have passed throughout the ages 
successive waves of invasion from Asia, some permanent and some 
temporary. The result is an extraordinary mixture of peoples and 
languages. Some of the forty or more groups, either indigenous 
populations or of those left stranded by the invasions, are clans occupy- 
ing secluded villages in the Caucasus Mountains; others are large 


communities with a common language and religion, but in every case 
with a substantial admixture of other stocks. The predominant groups 
are Georgians in the west, Armenians in the south, and Tatars in 
Azerbaijan; the Georgians and Armenians are Christians, the Tatars 
Muslims. The Georgians and Circassians live mainly in the valley of 
the Rion and, mixed with other races, in the upper valley of the Kura. 
The Georgians include Gurians, Imeretians, Mingrelians, and, in the 
high, wild valleys of the Caucasus, Svanetians; the Circassians include 
the Abkhasians and the Cherkesses. The Armenian highlands 
running generally parallel to the Caucasus but at a much lower eleva- 
tion, form a plateau region, inhabited by Armenians, Tatars and others. 
There are many other ethnic elements in Transcaucasia, including past 
infiltrations from Turkey and Iran. The total population was about 
seven million in 1933. The latest available statistics for the U.S.S.R. 
as a whole show 1,610,000 Georgians habitually using the Georgian 
language, 1,475,000 Armenians habitually speaking Armenian. Most 
of these are concentrated in Transcaucasia. 

Over the medley of peoples in Transcaucasia Russia gradually 
extended control in the course of the nineteenth century, until in 1881 
her boundary lay beyond the present international boundary to in- 
clude the districts of Kars and Ardahan, now part of Turkey. With the 
Russian Revolution and the Allied intervention, and the dream of a 
Great Armenia including part of the eastern vilayets of Turkey, there 
were kaleidoscopic political changes in Transcaucasia in the years 
1918-22. There emerged three national States with a short lived 
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independence, Georgia, Erivan (Russian Armenia), and Azerbaijan, 
Intervention by the Western Powers was bound to be fruitless as soon 
as agreement was reached between Moscow and Ankara. Informal 
agreement appears to have been reached in November, 1919, shortly 
before the Allied Powers gave de facio recognition to the three Trans. 
caucasian Republics in January, 1920. A second agreement between 
the Russians and the Turks was made in March, 1920, and a forma} 
Treaty of Alliance between the R.S.F.S.R. and Turkey in March, 1921: 
The frontier between Turkey and the Transcaucasian States from the 
Black Sea to the Iran frontier was agreed, and the Treaty was com. 
plemented on October 13, 1921, by a Treaty signed at Kars between 
Turkey on the one hand and the Soviet Governments of Georgia, 
Erivan, and Azerbaijan on the other. A similar Treaty signed at 
Ankara on January 21, 1922, between the S.S.R. of the Ukraine and 
Turkey completed the series. Although the formal independence of the 
Transcaucasian Republics was affirmed in the Treaties, they were 
clearly under Russian control, and they were compelled to form a 
Transcaucasian S.F.S. Republic, which was itself federated with the 
R.S.F.S.R. under the Constitution of July 6, 1923. 

The Transcaucasian S.F.S.R. is therefore divided into (a) the 
Georgian S.S. Republic (which also includes the Abkhazian A.S.S.R., 
the Adzharian A.S.S.R., and the South Ossetian Autonomous Province} 
with a population of about 3 million; (6) the Azerbaijan S.S. Republic, 
mainly Tatar, which includes the Nakhichevan Autonomous SS. 
Republic and the Autonomous Province of Nagorny Karabakh, and 
has a population of rather less than 3 million; and (c) the Armenian 
S.S. Republic, commonly known as Erivan, with a population of 
rather over a million. 

Under the 1923 Constitution these countries, like other component 
parts of the Soviet Union, received a certain autonomy, including the 
official use of the local language, though defence and finance and 
Party organization remained in the hands of the Central Government. 
Later Constitutions are on similar lines, but the Russian language has 
made headway. 

The boundary of Transcaucasia with Iran and about half the boun- 
dary with Turkey is a natural one formed by the Rover Aras (Araxes). 
It leaves the districts of Kars and Ardahan in Turkish hands, and 
reaches the Black Sea just south of Batum. The treaties provided for 
duty free transit at that port for Turkish trade. The boundary with the 
R.S.F.S.R. is roughly the great barrier of the Caucasus Mountains. 

By the incorporation of Transcaucasia the Union attained coterminous 
boundaries with Turkey and Iran, and immense natural resources, of 
which the principal are the oil fields of Baku, extensive copper deposits 
at Akhtala, south of Tiflis, and at Gyndzha in Azerbaijan, and the rich 
manganese deposits of Chiaturi and other districts in Georgia. The 
Chiaturi manganese deposits account for about 25 per cent of world 
production. Though these mines produce more manganese than any 
other, they do not constitute the largest deposits in the U.S.S.R. 
which are to be found in the Nikopol district in the Ukraine. Steam 
coal and salt are mined in the Armenian highlands, and there are other 
large fields, easily worked, of poorer coal, containing much ash; there 

1 For the text see Current History, November, 1922. 
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are small deposits of mercury, sulphur, and iron ore to be obtained 
in different places. It is believed that there are radium deposits ip 
Kakhetia. 

The staple crops are maize, rice, tobacco, and cotton. The Sovie 
Government have developed cotton and tea growing to a considerable 
extent in Transcaucasia. By 1933 production of cotton in that are, 
had been extended to 235,800 hectares, nearly twice the area under that 
crop in 1927. Georgia is rich in valuable timbers. Tea plantations, 
mainly in Adzharsk (the Batym region), have been developed in recent 
years; by 1934 production had risen to 48,600 tons. Vine growing js 
successful in most parts of Transcaucasia, except in the high mountain 
regions. The construction of canals and extensive irrigation have made 
agricultural and industrial activity in Armenia possible. The most 
important product of Transcaucasia is, however, oil. The Baku region 
is the oldest oil-producing region in the Soviet Union, and is still the 
most important, not only in quantity (about three-fourths of total 
Russian production) but in quality, especially for lubricating purposes 
The next most important oil centre is Grozny, just north of the Cav- 
casus, with 8.8 per cent of Russian production, but the oil is much 
inferior to the Baku product, and has a high freezing point. The Baku 
oil is transferred to the Black Sea by pipe-line to Poti and Batum, the 
Grozny oil by pipe-line to Tuapse. There is now railway connexion 
between Tuapse and a point near Poti. 

Tiflis has regular air services from Moscow. The Caucasus mountains 
present a bar to direct railway construction, and the only rail communi- 
cation from Moscow is via Rostov, through northern Caucasus to the 
Caspian Sea at Petrovsk (Machach Kala); thence it skirts the seashore, 
and passes through the narrow strip between the mountains and the 
sea at Derbent and thence to Baku. Frorh Baku a line runs to Poti 
and Batum on the Black Sea via the valleys of the Kur and the Rion, 
passing Tiflis. The most direct route from Moscow to Tiflis is by rail to 
Vladikavkaz, at the northern foot of the Caucasus, and then by road 
over the Caucasus. There are two roads crossing the Caucasus, the 
Ossetic military road over the Mamison Pass running to Kutais, and 
the Georgian military road over the Darial Pass, east of Mount Kashek, 
by the gorge of the Terek. Both these roads date from Tsarist times. 
The military road across the Darial Pass is the one in common use, and 
is kept in excellent repair, but the Mamison road does not appear to 
be fit for heavy traffic. The Baku-Poti-Batum line has narrow gauge 
branches connecting with the Chiaturi manganese mines, with Signakh 
and Telav in Kakhetia, and to the Armenian frontier, across the coal 
districts. This branch divides in Armenia, one line leading to Erivan 
and Julfa, with a connexion to Tabriz in Iran, the ether to the Turkish 
frontier, with connexion to Erzerum. 

Baku also lies on the direct route to Bokhara and Samarkand by 
steamer service across the Caspian Sea connecting with the Turk-Sib 
railway. Work has been begun on a 70-mile railway line between Julfa 
and Minjhevan, on the Russian-Iranian frontier. Baku is already 
linked with Minjhevan by a line built in 1918. 

M.B. 
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B. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES BEFORE THE 
GERMAN INVASION 


1. DEFENSIVE MEASURES IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM 


WHEN the German armed forces invaded Belgium and the Nether- 
lands without warning on the morning of Friday, May 10, the defences 
of both countries were already manned. This was not the first time 
since September last that precautionary measures had been taken. The 
first serious crisis was on Nov. 10-11 when a German attack seemed 
probable. A few days before, on Nov. 6-7, King Leopold had taken the 
unexpected step of visiting Queen Wilhelmina at The Hague, a friendly 
exchange between two countries whose relations are always correct, 
but not in the past particularly intimate. The two sovereigns then 
issued their ‘‘peace message’’ to the warring States. 

The visit did not indicate the existence of concerted military pre- 
parations—both parties declared that no formal staff conversations 
had taken place—but it did indicate the consciousness that any threat 
to one of the parties was a threat to the other. 

In the Bulletin of Dec. 2, a map of the defences of Holland and 
Belgium was given, together with some notes on the situation. It was 
shown that the main line of Belgian defence lay along the Meuse and 
the Albert Canal, and that near the frontier two systems of fortified 
posts existed. Since that date those lines have been strengthened and 
extensive arrangements made for delaying an enemy advance either 
through Luxembourg or from Aachen. The Dutch relied largely for 
delaying tactics on obstacles offered by an intricate system of waterways, 
bridges over which were mined, reinforced by defensive posts. Their 


' first important line of defence in northern Holland was the Water 


Line of the Ijssel, and behind that the floodable areas defending Fortress 
Holland, surrounded on all sides by water, in which the richest cities 
of the Netherlands are situated. The vulnerable sector was recognized 
to be the province of Dutch Limburg, where the Maas (Meuse) is more 
easily negotiated and from which a thrust might be made through N. 
Brabant to the islands of Zeeland. Work has been continuous on the 
defences since November, and faults shown by the experience of 
mobilization at that time amended. On Dec. 29 a decree was issued 
making all men between 18 and 60 liable for labour service on roads, 
bridges, waterways and communications generally. 

Preparations were tested in both countries in January, when invasion 


) was again feared to be imminent. In Holland, on Jan. 14, army leave 


was stopped. and on Jan. 18 a state of siege was declared in part of the 
province of North Holland and on the coast of South Holland. In 
Belgium, on Jan. 13, soldiers on leave were recalled, and on Jan. 14 
full control was taken by Army Headquarters, with the King in com- 
mand. On Jan. 24, Mr. Chamberlain, replying to a question in the 


» House of Commons, said that the undertaking under the Locarno 


treaties that Great Britain would go to the immediate help of Belgium 
if attacked had been reaffirmed in the Agreement of March 19, 1936, 
and in the Anglo-French Declaration of February, 1937, and in the 
Statement made by the British Government to the King of the Belgians 


on Aug. 27, 1939. The question as to how these guarantees could be 
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implemented was receiving the full attention of the Governmen 

Since January there have been other alarms, especially one about th 
middle of April. Since that date, and indeed since the invasion of Dep. 
mark and Norway on April 9, both countries have taken measures j) 
deal with internal treachery organized by the Nazi espionage organiy;. 
tion. In Holland many Dutch National Socialist leaders were arrestej 
on April 13-14; on April 19 the state of siege was extended to the whoh 
country, and on April 24 it was announced that a military censorship 
would be established as from April 27. In Belgium between April |) 
and April 19 army leave was cancelled, and police measures were take, 
with regard to many thousands of foreigners. 

By December Beigium had mobilized some 650,000 men, and a 3rj 
class of reservists remained to be called up. In Holland the number 
called up was rather smaller, but in both countries there was some man. 
power in reserve. Their armies are equipped for defence, not {i 
offence. The Belgians are proud of their 120 millimetre anti-tank gun 
and their infantry mortars; the Dutch have a great reputation in ai: 
craft and airmen, though the force is not very large, and they have 
excellent anti-aircraft defensive weapons purchased from the Bofos 
works in Sweden. 

Luxembourg is under a régime of neutrality guaranteed by the 
Powers in the Treaty of London of 1867. The Grand Duchy is practically 
undefended, with no forces other than a tiny police force, although she 
is surrounded by the Maginot Line, the Siegfried Line, and the Belgian 
defence lines. There was serious fear of invasion in November last and 
again in December and January. 

Though the overriding reasons for the attacks on Belgium and Hol- 
land may have been the intention (1) to carry out an intensified 
Schlieffen plan, that is, to execute a great enveloping movement which 
would enable the German army to turn the strong defences of the 
original Maginot Line of Western France, with the right flank of the 
advancing armies protected by the North Sea; and (2) to obtain naval 
and aerial bases from which attacks on Great Britain could be mor FF 
effectively developed, there were probably other incentives. There was 
the prospect of looting ‘“‘Fortress Holland’, probably the richest are: 
to the square mile in Europe, and of exploiting highly industrialized 
Belgium. 

In small and undefended Luxembourg there was the further magnet 
of the rich iron mines and steel works. 


2. RESOURCES OF THE INVADED COUNTRIES 


Holland and Belgium are among the great trading countries of the 
world, ranking in Europe, in spite of their small area, only behind the 
United Kingdom, Germany, and France. Belgium is the fourth largest 
exporter, and Holland the fourth largest importer. Belgium impor‘ 
large stocks of minerals which are refined in the country and re-exporte¢ 
Holland has a great entrepot trade in tropical and semi-tropical pre 
duce, and her warehouses hold heavy stocks. Both countries have mc! 
colonial empires, and Holland a great shipping trade. A large part 0! 
the trade of both countries has been with Germany. The Dutch contro: 
the mouths of the Rhine, and, until the British Contraband Contro 
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began, Rhenish industrialists found the cheapest route for overseas 
supplies of raw materials to be through the port of Rotterdam, and 
thence by waterway to the place of consumption. Much Swedish iron 
ore for the Ruhr, for instance, passed through Rotterdam, and consider- 
able quantities through Antwerp. Not only imported raw materials, 
but foodstuffs for the dense industrial population of the Rhineland, 
passed through Rotterdam to the river ports of Ruhrort and Duisburg. 
One of the objects of the extensive development of the German canal 
system in north-western Germany has been to lessen the dependence 
of the Rhineland on the ports of Rotterdam and Antwerp and to divert 
traffic to Hamburg and Bremen, but so far the Rhine mouths and the 
Scheldt have proved to be the most economical ports of entry. Leaving 
aside this important transit trade, exchanges with Germany are very 
large. In 1938 the total value of Dutch imports of merchandize was 
1,415 million gulden, of which 21 per cent came from Germany, 11.5 per 
cent from Belgium and Luxembourg, 10.8 per cent from the United States, 
8.1 per cent from the United Kingdom and 7.2 per cent from Nether- 
lands India. Thus Germany was the largest supplier. On the other hand 
the United Kingdom was her best customer, taking 22.7 per cent of her 
exports, Germany coming second with 14.9 per cent. Some 15 per cent 
of Dutch imports are foodstuffs, and roughly one-third consists of raw 
and semi-manufactured materials required for her industries. In 1938 
she imported about 1? million metric tons of petroleum products, 
derived to a large extent from her own colonial empire in Netherlands 
India and West Indies. Holland has a large surplus of dairy and farm 
produce for export: milk and cream, 220,000 tons; butter, 56,000 tons; 
cheese 62,000 tons, flour products 378,000 tons; potatoes 287,000 tons 
and large quantities of vegetables, peas, and beans; also vegetable oils 
and fish. 

The economic strength of Belgium is mainly centred in her metal- 
lurgical and textile industries, both of which contribute largely to her 
export trade. The large iron ore deposits in Louvain and Luxembourg 
provide her with supplies close at hand for her iron and steel works, 
and she also imports supplies from France, Sweden, Norway, and 
Algeria. For ores such as zinc, lead, copper, tin, etc., she is almost 
entirely dependent on overseas imports; in the case of copper she has 
her own resources in the Belgian Congo. 

In 1938 the total imports of Belgium amounted in value to 31,555 
million francs, of which 47.3 per cent represented raw and semi-manu- 
factured materials required for her industries. Her imports of metals 
amounted to 11,437,000 metric tons, including 10,822,000 metric tons 
of ores. For her textile industries she imported 566,000 metric tons of 
fibres and 11,000 tons of yarns. For agriculture she imported 1,231,000 
metric tons of fertilizers. Her imports of foodstuffs amounted to 
4,146,000 metric tons, including 2,338,000 metric tons of cereals. 

The total value of the export trade of Belgium amounted in 1938 to 
22,008,000 million francs. Of this total her metal industries accounted 
for 26.8 per cent including iron and steel 13.8 per cent and ferrous 
metals 8.9 per cent, while textiles accounted for 20 per cent. 

The main countries of supply for Belgian imports in 1938 were: 
France 14.4 per cent, Germany 11.2 per cent, the U.S.A. 11.1 per cent, 
Netherlands 9.0 per cent, the United Kingdom 7.9 per cent and the 
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Belgian Congo 8.3 per cent. Of her exports in 1938 France took 15,5 
per cent, the United Kingdom 13.7 per cent, Germany 12.2 per cent, 
Netherlands 12.0 per cent, the U.S.A. 6.6 per cent and the Belgian 
Congo 1.9 per cent. 

In 1939 Belgium had a considerable credit balance. It is estimated 
by the Louvain Institute of Economic Research that her final credit 
surplus amounted to 6,240 million francs as compared with 3,305 
million in 1937. This can largely be accounted for by her vigorous 
efforts in economy, and the prosperity of her metallurgical industries, 
At the end of 1939 her gold, silver, and foreign assets reserves amounted 
to 17,947 million francs gold and 3,401 million francs foreign assets, 
Information as to theybalance of payments of the Netherlands in 1939 is 
not available, but in 1938 she had a credit balance of 268 million gulden. 
Her gold reserves at the end of 1939 amounted to 1,140 million gulden, 
excluding gold of the Exchange Equalization Fund; her foreign asset 
reserve was negligible. 

Luxembourg’s iron ore production in 1937 was 7.8 million tons, the 
equivalent of Germany’s imports from Sweden, and her steel production 
was 2} million metric tons. 

Before 1914 Luxembourg formed part of the German Zollverein, and 
her iron and steel industry was for practical purposes a part of German 
production. Close connexion existed between Westphalian industry 
and the Luxembourg iron and steel industry. The German capital 
invested in the Luxembourg industry was replaced after the War by 
French, Belgian and local capital. The industry depends largely on 
Germany for supplies of coke. Lack of coke was mainly responsible for 
a 25 to 30 per cent reduction in iron production in December 1939 as 
compared with November. Larger deliveries of Belgian coke and some 
provision from Holland are insufficient to meet the needs of the furnaces 
which were constructed for the use of hard Ruhr coke. 

Luxembourg’s steel production reached, in 1937, 2.5 million metric 
tons, a figure little short of the high level of 1929, but fell in 1938 to 
1.4 million metric tons. The percentage of total world steel production 
in 1937 was 1.9 per cent and in 1938 1.3 per cent, the pig iron produced 
by her showed percentages of 2.4 (1937) and 1.8 (1938). The iron and 
steel industries normally employ about 6,000 foreign workmen, mainly 
Germans and Italians, out of a total of about 18,000.* Late in Septem- 
ber last, however, the Government requested foreign workmen (mainly 
Germans and Italians) to leave the country. 


3. OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


Measured by population the Dutch overseas territories rank first 
among colonial empires with a population of nearly 65 million people, 
half of whom live in Java, the most thickly populated island of Nether- 
lands India. Her other possessions are Dutch Guiana (Surinam) and 
Curagao. Under the Netherlands Constitution Act of 1922 these terri- 
tories became integral parts of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. In 
Netherlands India especially large strides have been made towards 


1 Frankfurter Zeitung, Jan. 13, 1940. 
* Italian sources gave the number of Italians in the Duchy as 9,200 (Giornale 
a’ Italia, Oct. 5, 1939). 
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self-government, and the Raad van Indié and the Volksraad have wide 
legislative powers. Until the effects of the world depression and 
Japanese competition became very severely felt the Government of 
Netherlands India maintained a liberal free trade policy, and restric- 
tions were only reluctantly introduced in the Crisis Ordinance of 1933 
and later enactments. Policy towards foreigners was equally lenient, 
and there was an open door to persons and to capital as well as to trade. 
The protective measures taken in and since 1933 were intended to safe- 
guard the Netherlands India balance of payments rather than to 
benefit the home country. The excellent administration and the liberal 
and non-exclusive policy towards foreigners have justified the Nether- 
lands as a colonial power. 

Netherlands India is one of the richest colonial areas in the world. In 
1938 the principal exports (in metric tons) were petroleum and petroleum 
products 5,884,000, sugar 1,197,000, rubber 320,000, copra 563,000, 
tin ore 19,000, smelting tin 7,000, palm oil (net exports) 221,000. The 
country is the main source of world supplies of cinchona bark, kapok 
fibre and agave. About 20 per cent of exports went to the Netherlands, 
16.6 per cent to Singapore (where much Netherlands India tin is refined) 
and 13.6 per cent to the United States. 

The most important exports of Dutch Guiana are sugar, rice, bauxite 
and gold; of Curacao, petroleum products listed (in metric tons) in 1938 
as follows: motor spirit 3,466,000; kerosene 613,000, heavy oils 
17,836,000, lubricants 346,000. The great refineries of Curagao deal 
with oil from neighbouring countries, especially from Venezuela. 

Measures have been taken to secure this rich colonial inheritance from 
German cupidity or sabotage. There are some 7,000 Germans in 
Netherlands India; a much larger number than of any other Europeans 
except the Dutch; and at the time of the 1930 census almost 12 per 
cent of them were employed in the police and other State services. 
Effective measures have been taken against possible sabotage. In 
recent years naval defence has been increased. Up to 1934 the Indies 
bore all the administrative and upkeep costs of the ships maintained 
in East Indian waters (the greater part of the Dutch naval forces) and 
half the cost of construction, but since then the force has been merged 
in the Royal Netherlands Navy, Holland taking over a large part of 
the cost. Further provision was decided on on Feb. 11 last when the 
Dutch Parliament agreed to the construction of three battle-cruisers 
for Netherlands India. 

The concentration of the United States Navy at the Hawaiian base 
has given rise to the suggestion that the United States would not permit 
any change in the status quo of Netherlands India.1 The contingency 
of this kind of protection seems to have been the motive of the Japanese 
official statement on May 12 to representatives of the Great Powers at 
Tokyo that Japan would not agree to any change in the status of 
Netherlands India, whatever the outcome of the European war. Japan 
is also said to have demanded that the economic situation should not 
be changed, perhaps because German sources had spread a rumour that 
Reng would place her colonial resources at the disposal of Great 

ritain. 


* See also Mr. Hull’s statement of April 17, 1940; vide Bulletin of 4 May, 
page 566, 
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By agreement between the Dutch, British and French Governments 
Allied units were landed (as a temporary measure) at Curagao to safe- 
guard the refineries there against possible sabotage. It is understood 
that the United States Government were informed before this step was 
taken. 

Belgium also is a considerable colonial power, as she administers in 
Africa the great area of Belgian Congo, together with the mandated 
territory of Ruanda-Urundi, with a total population of 12 or 13 million: 
and rich natural resources in oil seeds and other tropical products, and 
in copper and radium. Since the Belgian government took over the 
administration great improvements have been made, and Belgian 
Congo now ranks among the best governed colonial countries. The 
resources of the country have been developed, and great progress made 
in medical and social services of all kinds. Among the principal exports 
from Belgian Congo are copper, tin, radium, diamonds, and gold repre- 
senting considerable mineral wealth, she also exports palm oil, 
palm nuts, coffee, copal and ivory. Of her total exports more than three- 
quarters are sent to Belgium, and, while exports to Belgian Congo from 
Belgium represent less than 2 per cent of total Belgian exports, they 
account for nearly half the total imports into Belgian Congo. 


MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S INTERIM STATEMENT 
OF MAY 2 


IN Parliament on May 2 Mr. Chamberlain made a statement on the 
operations in Norway in which he began by recalling the preparations 
made 3 months earlier to send a force to assist Finland, pointing out 
that the possibility of reaching there depended on the collaboration 
of Norway and Sweden. Realizing that even their acquiescence in the 
passage of Allied troops might involve them in an invasion by Germany 
they prepared other forces to go to their assistance if that occurred. 
Further forces were made ready to occupy Trondheim and other ports 
in West Norway and the aerodrome at Stavanger. 

The orders to their commanders provided that they were only to 
proceed to the occupation in one of two conditions; either that they 
were invited to do so by the Norwegian Government, or that Nor- 
wegian neutrality had already been violated. As permission to send 
troops to Finland through Norway was refused the greater part of 
the forces collected were dispersed, since both they and the ships 
allocated to them were wanted elsewhere. 

About a month ago it was decided that certain small forces should be 
kept ready to occupy Norwegian western ports in case o; aggression 
by Germany against South Norway. It was asked how, then, Germany 

1 It may be noted, in considering possible German ambitions in Belgian Congo 
that the Belgian treaty (1907) providing for the annexation of the Congo Fre 


State, formerly under the personal rule of King Leopold, reaffirmed the preferen 
tial rights of France in case of any alienation of that territory by Belgium. 
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was able to forestall them; the answer was that it was by long-planned, 
carefully elaborated treachery against an unsuspecting and almost 
unarmed people. It was known that transports and troops were massed 
in Baltic ports, but they were equally available for attack on Scan- 
dinavian countries, Holland, or England; but even if they had known 
that Denmark and Norway were to be the victims they could not 
have prevented what happened without the co-operation of those 
countries. But they had given the British Government no warning of 
an attack. 

Mr. Chamberlain then gave the following account of the invasion: 

“The Norwegian campaign opened on Sunday, April 7, when we got 
information that a large German naval force was moving towards and 
along the west coast of Norway. That evening the main Battle Fleet 
and the Second Cruiser Squadron sailed from Scapa and Rosyth in 
the hope of engaging the enemy. On Monday, April 8, the First 
Cruiser Squadron sailed to join in the operations.” 

On April 9 the Germans entered Denmark and seized Oslo and the 
Norwegian ports. On the same day the Renown, which was accompany- 
ing the destroyers watching over the minefield near Narvik, engaged the 
German battle-cruiser Scharnhorst off the northern coast of Norway 
opposite Narvik in extremely bad weather conditions and low visibility, 
inflicting considerable damage, although full reports of this were not 
available until the 11th. He went on: 

“In the meantime our destroyers had discovered a number of enemy 


vessels which had entered the Narvik Fjord under cover of a snow- 


storm, and on the next day they fought the action in which their 
gallant commander, Capt. Warburton-Lee, lost his life and other losses 
were sustained, but in which heavy damage was inflicted on the German 


| destroyers and the merchant vessels in the fjord. In view of the 


obscurity of the situation in Central Norway and the importance of 
securing Narvik, our first military forces, which we had promptly 
assembled, sailed direct to the Narvik area, arriving there on April 15. 

“In the meantime the very successful naval attack on April 13 
completely destroyed the enemy’s naval forces at that port and made 
it unnecessary to utilize for the capture of Narvik all the forces origin- 
ally earmarked for that operation. 

“In deciding upon our further action the objectives which we had 
in view were: To give all the support and assistance in our power to 
the Norwegians; to resist or delay the German advance from the south; 
to facilitate the rescue and protection of the Norwegian King and 


| Government. It was obvious that these objectives could be most 


speedily attained if it were possible to capture Trondheim and, in spite 
of the hazardous nature of the operation with the Germans in 
possession of the place and in occupation of the only really efficient 
aerodrome in South-West Norway at Stavanger, we resolved to make 
the effort. Since any landing would probably be opposed it was 
essential that the first contingents should go as light as possible to 
secure bases to which the heavier equipment could subsequently be 
transported, and two landing places were selected respectively north 
and south of Trondheim. 

‘At Namsos in the north naval forces landed on April 14 and were 
followed by British troops on the 16th-18th. A few days later the 
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French Chasseurs Alpins landed, and the arrival of these staunch and 
experienced troops was a welcome support to our men. Part of this 
force advanced rapidly to the neighbourhood of Steinkjer to support 
the Norwegians who were known to be holding that place. South 
of Trondheim the naval party landed at Andalsnes on April 17, 
followed by troops on April 18 and 19. These advanced to the 
important railway junction of Dombaas, and a contingent went on to 
the south and joined the Norwegians who were opposing at Lille. 
hammer the main German advance from the south.” 

The troops had fought magnificently, but were faced with serious 
difficulties, the chief of which was that the aerodromes were already 
in enemy hands. The use of fighter aircraft was thus denied to them, 
and in the circumstances it became evident ‘‘some days ago’’ that it 
would be impossible to land the artillery and tanks which would be 
necessary to enable their forces to withstand the enemy drive from the 
south. 

He continued: “It must be remembered that, in spite of the magni- 
ficent work by British submarines and a French flotilla in the Skagerrak 
and the unceasing efforts of the R.A.F., particularly in bombing the 
aerodromes at Aalborg in Denmark, the starting-point, and Oslo, the 
landing-place of German troop carriers, it has always been possible for 
the Germans, with their usual disregard of life even of their own 
people, to send reinforcements to Norway at a much greater rate than 
would be open to us with the inadequate landing-places we have to rely 
on. Accordingly we decided last week that we must abandon any idea 
of taking Trondheim from the south, and that we must therefore with- 
draw our troops from that area and transfer them elsewhere. The 
operation of withdrawal in face of the enemy is one which has always 
been recognized as among the most delicate and difficult of military 
operations, and the action of Sir John Moore at Corunna, though 
accompanied by heavy loss of life, including the commander, has taken 
its place among the classic examples of British military skill.” 

In this instance they had been more fortunate, and had withdrawn 
the whole of their forces from Andalsnes under the very noses of the 
German aircraft without, as far as he knew, losing a single man in the 
operation. After saying he believed the casualties were not heavy he 
went on: 

“Although, in face of the overwhelming difficulties of the situation, 
it has not been possible to effect the capture of Trondheim, I am satis- 
fied that the balance of advantage lies up to the present with the Allied 
forces. It may be useful if I examine this point in somewhat greater 
detail. I have no doubt that the Germans expected a walk-over in 
Norway as in Denmark. That expectation has been frustrated by the 
courage of the Norwegian people and by the efforts of the Allies. After 
three weeks of war, in which heavy losses have been sustained by the 
enemy on the sea, on land, and in the air, Norway is net conquered, 
while the considerable supplies of ore which she was formerly obtaining 
from Narvik have been indefinitely suspended. 

“During the period of just over three weeks the German naval losses 
amount to a serious figure. They include two capital ships damaged 
certainly; three, and possibly four, cruisers sunk; 11 destroyers sunk, 
and 5 U-boats sunk; 30 transport and store ships have been sunk, 
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scuttled, or set on fire, with a loss of several thousands of lives. A further 
10 transport or store ships have been struck by our torpedoes and 
probably sunk. ; 

“The losses sustained by the Royal Navy in the same period are: 
Four destroyers, three submarines, one sloop, and five trawlers sunk; 
five other warships have been damaged by air attack. One store ship 
has also been sunk by U-boat torpedo. It will be seen from these 
figures that, whereas the strength and efficiency of the Royal Navy 
has been little if at all affected, the injury to the German Navy has 
been so substantial as to alter the entire balance of naval power—and 
to permit an important redistribution of the main Allied Fleets. 

“In this connexion I might mention that it has been thought possible 
to revert to the more normal distribution of ships in the Mediterranean 
which has for some time been affected by our requirements in the North 
Sea. A British and French battle fleet, with cruisers and ancillary 
craft, is already in the eastern basin of the Mediterranean on its way 
to Alexandria... . 

“At this moment I would say to any who may be drawing hasty 
conclusions from the fact that for the present we have not succeeded in 
taking Trondheim, ‘It is far too soon to strike the Norwegians’ balance- 
sheet yet, for the campaign has merely concluded a single phase, in 
which it is safe to say that if we have not achieved our objective 
neither have the Germans achieved theirs, while their losses are far 
greater than ours.’ But I would take this opportunity of addressing a 
warning both to this House and to the country. 

‘“‘We have no intention of allowing Norway to become merely a 
side-show, but neither are we going to be trapped into such a dispersal 
of our forces as would leave us dangerously weak at the vital centre. 
We know that our enemy holds a central position. They have immense 
forces always mounted ready for attack, and the attack can be launched 
with lightning rapidity in any one of many fields. ““We know that they 
are prepared and would not scruple to invade Holland or Belgium or 
both. Or it may be that their savage hordes will be hurled against 
their innocent neighbours in the south-east of Europe. They might 
well do more than one of these things in preparation for an attempt at 
a large-scale attack on the Western Front or even a lightning swoop 
on this country. 

“It would be foolish indeed to reveal to the enemy our conception of 
the strategy best calculated to secure their defeat. But this can be 
said, for it is obvious, that we must not so disperse or tie up our forces 
as to weaken our freedom of action in vital emergencies which may at 
any moment arise. We must seize every chance as we have done and 
shall continue to do in Norway to inflict damage upon the enemy, but 
we must not allow ourselves to forget the long-term strategy which 
will win the war.”’ 





BRITISH GOVERNMENT STATEMENTS OF 
MAY 7 AND 8 


ON May 7 and 8 a debate on the operations in Norway was held in both 
Houses of Parliament in which statements were made in the House oj 
Lords by Lord Halifax and Lord Hankey, and in the Commons by Mr 
Chamberlain, Mr. Churchill, and Sir Samuel Hoare. Much criticisy 
was expressed, by several members of the Unionist Party as well as by 
Labour and Liberal Members, of the handling of the operations jy 
Norway, but it is impossible for reasons of space to give an account of 
the debate. This note, therefore, consists only of an outline of the 
statement by the Prime Minister and of the accounts given by the 
First Lord of the Admiralty and the Minister for Air of the operations 
of the Navy and the Air Force. 

Mr. Chamberlain, who spoke on May 7, made a further statement 
on the operations in Norway, which supplemented in several impor. 
tant respects his interim statement of May 2. After relating the 
circumstances of the withdrawal of British troops from Namsos, and 
dealing with the repercussions of the withdrawal from that place and 
from Andalsnes on neutral opinion, he explained why the difficult 
and risky attempt to attack the German position at Trondheim had been 
taken, when it was known that the troops landed must be faced witha 
local air superiority and that German reinforcements might be sent f 
by the valleys leading up from Oslo. It was realized that the operation 
would be full of risk, but it was undertaken in response to the “most 
urgent and repeated appeals’ from the Norwegian Commander-in- ff 
Chief to attack Trondheim at all costs, as it was required for the seat of F 
Government and as a focus of Norwegian resistance. Mr. Chamberlain F 
felt that if the call had been refused it could have been said that their F 
object in Scandinavia was to get the Swedish iron ore, and that the; 
cared nothing for the freedom of small nations. 

He then proceeded to discuss the arguments raised that a direct 
British attack on Trondheim should have been made. Plans had beet 
made and considered, but it had been hoped that the indirect methods 
adopted might be successful, on the supposition that the German 
advance from Oslo would be delayed by the blowing up of bridges and 
other measures which were not, in fact, carried out. 

Criticisms that the expeditionary force formed for Finland should 
have been kept in being he countered by saying that even if that force 
had been in being, “‘the British could not have forestalled the German: 
in the face of Norwegian neutrality’. The advance troops had in fact 
been retained in readiness, but the larger portion, the supporting troop: 
though sent to France, could have been transported to Norway without 
delay. Actually, a considerable amount of shipping had been kept 
standing by for the purpose, but there was plenty of other use for it 
The Germans, on the other hand, could afford to keep their ships 
readiness, because they had no use for them on the high seas. 

He justified the final withdrawal on the ground that a footing couli 
only have been maintained in the Trondheim area by a concentration 0! 
men and material and aircraft drawn off from other objects in unjust 
fiable proportion. “‘Let us beware,” he said, ‘‘of being tempted int 
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such a dispersal of our forces as might suit the purposes of the enemy. 
Let us beware of bickerings and divisions among ourselves when 
presently we may be faced by war in its most violent form directed 
against this country, in the hope of breaking its courage and its will- 
20W eT. 

Mr. Churchill, who spoke on May 8, began by saying that they were 
continually being asked why they did not take the initiative; why was 
the next blow not going to be struck by Britain? The reason for this 
disadvantage was their failure in the past 5 years to maintain or regain 
air parity in numbers with Germany. It was no use thinking in terms 
of the last War. The power of the air had greatly affected the move- 
ment of fleet and arms. He had been asked why they had not cut com- 
munications in the Skagerrak; the answer was that the immense enemy 
air strength which could be brought to bear on the patrolling craft had 
made this method far too costly to be adopted. It could only be 
enforced by maintaining a standing surface patrol, and a patrol not of 
destroyers—because it was close to the enemy air bases and it was also 
close to their cruisers and to their battle-cruisers, of which they still 
retained two. Secondly, a very important force would have to be em- 
ployed in order to retain a steady surface patrol, and the losses which 
would be inflicted upon that patrol from the air would undoubtedly 
very soon constitute a naval disaster. 

They had got to face facts like that. Then it was said: ‘Certainly you 
might have had a raid instead of maintaining a regular patrol.’’ But 
here again the air impeded, in this period, when the nights were already 
shortening, the approaching forces. Either transport were removed 
from the area and sent back to their ports or adequate forces were pro- 
vided by the enemy to deal with the approaching raids. 

He was sorry that these things should be so, but he would be very 
foolish indeed in these days, when they were repeatedly asked in every 
speech to face the facts, if they were ignored. They therefore adopted 
the submarine blockade as the only method at their disposal, and in 
doing that he followed the opinion of the naval authorities who were 
responsible for handling the Fleet, not only from the Admiralty but 
from the ships at sea. Here he would say a word about responsible 
opinion. There was a great deal of difference between being responsible 
for giving an order from which the loss of several valuable ships might 
swiftly follow, and merely expressing an opinion, however well informed, 
however sincere, however courageous, without such responsibility. 

He had been guided in the advice he offered to the Cabinet by 
responsible Naval expert opinion. Therefore they limited their oper- 
ations in the Skagerrak to submarines, and in order to make their work 
as effective as possible the usual restrictions which they imposed upon 
the action of submarines were relaxed. He announced at the time 
that all German ships by day and all ships by night were to be sunk as 
opportunity served. The last three words were left out of most reports. 
This was grotesquely represented as a statement that all German ships 
would be sunk. No one could ever have given so absurd a promise. 

“T said’, he went on, ‘‘that the toll would be heavy, and heavy it has 
been. There have been ghastly scenes. Seven or eight thousand men 
have been drowned. Thousands of corpses have been washed up on the 
rocks at the entrance to Oslo. At the foot of the lighthouse the most 
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frightful scenes are being witnessed. But what does the loss of 7,00 
or 8,000 men mean to a totalitarian State, to a Government such as the 
one we are fighting?” : 


Replying to a question why when they went to Narvik at first they 
did not send a big ship in with the destroyers, Mr. Churchill said the 
reason was that the only ship available was a battle-cruiser. They had 
only two battle-cruisers and it was felt that it would be a very grave 
danger to the balance of the fleet if they lost a battle-cruiser. It was felt 
to be very likely that the ship going in might be lost. 

They sent in the WarsPite, and certainly that did not look as easy the 
day before it was done as the day after. The ‘‘craven, inept authorities 
at the Admiralty”’, said Mr. Churchill, who took the risk were very much 
relieved to find that there were no controlled minefields, no special traps 
of one kind or another in the fjord, and no destroyer lurking in some 
angle to come out and fire its bouquet of torpedoes at the Warspite. 
They were indeed very glad to know that the U-boat which followed it 
up was effectively sunk by the aircraft of the Warspite. 

These things were very different looked at beforehand and afterwards, 
If the Warspite had been sunk, what would have been said? It would 
have been said that they were madmen to send valuable ships into these 
narrow and congested waters to face such serious risks. It had been 
said that the two German cruisers were a feint or a lure. They might 
have been a feint or a lure, but they were a reality. If an attempt had 
been made to send transports carrying troops across water where they 
were known to be lurking a very tragical incident might have taken 
place. 

The question was whether the Admiralty should have sent these 
vessels in. He quite agreed that it might well have been done, but he 
claimed that the risk and cost would have been disproportionate to the 
advantage. His view had always been fixed on Narvik. There it seemed 
to him was a path which might lead to some decisive achievement in the 
war. But when the German outrage had occurred there was no dispute 
that they were bound to go to the aid of the Norwegians, and that 
Trondheim was the best place. A plan had been prepared by the Joint 
Staffs for two diversionary landings at Namsos and Andalsnes, and for 
a direct landing in Trondheim Fjord of a force superior to the enemy in 
that part. This was undoubtedly a hazardous undertaking. 

The fact that a large number of valuable ships would have had to be 
exposed at any hour to close bombing attack meant that the gravest 
losses would probably be sustained. Perhaps only one out of 200 or 300 
bombs would have hit, but the injury was disproportionate to the power 
and value of the aircraft which inflicted it. 

Nevertheless the Navy were perfectly ready to carry troops in, and no 
doubt was entertained about their ability to do so. Why, then, was this 
plan, timed for April 25, abandoned? It was abandoned because on 
April 17 the two diversionary landings had made good progress and it 
seemed much easier to capture Trondheim by that method than to 
incur the heavy cost of direct attack. He went on: 

“T must make it perfectly clear that the Admiralty never withdrew 
their offer, nor was it considered impracticable in the Naval aspect. 
But grave doubts were entertained by the military as to the possibility of 
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an opposed landing under heavy hostile air superiority, apart from 
the existence of machine guns. In this the Chiefs of Staffs and 
their Deputies without the slightest difference of opinion advised that it 
would be less costly to convert the diversionary landings into the main 
attack. No one has the slightest right to suggest that the Navy with- 
drew their undertaking or that the politicians overruled the Admiralty.”’ 

Proceeding, Mr. Churchill said that he took the fullest responsibility, 
together with the Prime Minister and other Ministers, for having accepted 
the unanimous view of their experts. However, the situation rapidly 
became worse. In the first place the German thrust north of Oslo 
developed an enormous strength. The Norwegians were unable to hold 
the mountain passes and did not destroy the roads and railways. By 
April 25 or 26 the possibility of the arrival in the region south of Trond- 
heim of very large German forces had to be foreseen. At the same time 
intense and continuous bombing of the bases at Andalsnes and 
Namsos prevented the landing of any large reinforcements, and even of 
artillery for the infantry already landed, and of many supplies. It was 
therefore necessary to withdraw the troops or leave them to be destroyed 
by overwhelming forces. 

The decision to withdraw was undoubtedly sound, and the re-embar- 
kation of 12,000 men was accomplished with very great skill and very 
good luck. He had always believed that the Navy could carry troops into 
the Trondheim Fjord, and that the troops would have been able to make 
their lodgment there and come to grips with the enemy; and he would 
have been very glad to have taken all possible responsibility for the 
attempt—provided it was properly supported by expert opinion. But 
even if they assumed that this view was right and that they could have 
been masters of Trondheim, or its ruins, for such they would speedily 


| have become, by say, the 25th, the question that arose was, could they 


have brought to bear a sufficient army south of Trondheim to hold the 
invader or drive him back? 

It was true that they would have had one good aerodrome, together 
with proper quays for landing larger forces and artillery, and they might 
by this time perhaps have been building up a front on a line south of 
Trondheim between the sea and the Swedish border. But even if they 
had at the present time got some 25,000 or 30,000 Allied troops into 
action on this front, which, in view of the enemy’s air superiority was 


' highly questionable, such a force would not have been able to arrive in 


time or be equipped with its necessary artillery in time or anything like 
equal air support in time. He did not believe that it would have been 
able to withstand the immense weight of the attack which was being 


| delivered by the Germans from their magnificent base at Oslo and up 
| the two lines of railway and roads from Oslo to the north. 


There could be no doubt whatever that the German base at Oslo and 
the German communications northward were incomparably superior to 
anything they themselves could have obtained at Trondheim and the 
various small ancillary landing places they used. It would have been a 
very costly struggle, conducted at great disadvantage and dispropor- 
tionate cost by the Allies. There were already over 120,000 German 
troops operating in Southern and Central Norway, and although, no 
doubt, they could have thrown in continual reinforcements there, he 
could not believe there was the slightest chance of ultimate success in 
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the struggle between an army based on Trondheim and the Germay ff 
army based on Oslo. 

Whatever view they might take of the chances of the attack on Trond. 
heim the decision to abandon it, although it was taken for very differen; 
reasons from those he had just mentioned, was not only reasonable, a 
the time, but he believed had saved them in the upshot from a mos 
disastrous entanglement. 


He could not think of anything more likely to bring new adversaries 
down upon them in other waters than the spectacle of their being to 
largely absorbed, in the most unfavourable conditions, in a protracted 
struggle around Trondheim. Of course, if Sweden had come to the 
rescue of Norway very different positions might have been established 
There had, unhappily, never been any chance of that. The Swedis) 
Government, like many other people, had engaged in adverse criticism 
of the British Government. The conditions in the Narvik area were 
much more equal so far as ability to reinforce was concerned and much 
more favourable than those which they had developed in Centra! 
Norway. 

Turning to the charges made in some quarters that the politicians 
had hampered the generals and admirals in their business, and that he 
personally had pressed more violent action on the Prime Minister and 
War Cabinet and that they had shrunk from it, he said there was not 
a word of truth in them. . 

In conclusion, he did not recede from the statement he previously 
made that this invasion of Norway by Hitler had been a cardinal 
political and strategic error. As to their achievement at sea, the 
Germans claimed to have sunk 11 battleships. Actually two had been 
slightly damaged, and neither had been withdrawn for a day from the 
Service. They claimed three aircraft carriers heavily damaged. The fact 
was that one was slightly hit by a near miss and was still going on in the 
Service. They declared they had sunk or damaged 28 cruisers. Actually 
one anti-aircraft cruiser was damaged. The only point they had not 
exaggerated was in the sinking of trawlers. They had unhappily lost 11. 

Although Hitler’s over-running of the vast regions of Norway had 
had astonishing and unwelcome effects, nevertheless the advantages 
rested substantially with the Allies. Hitler had certainly lost 10 lives 
for every one. He had compelled a large part of the Scandinavian 
peninsula and Denmark to enter the Nazi empire of Hungryland. He 
had committed an act of self-blockade, and the Government saw no 
reason why their blockade should not become even more effective now 
that the Norwegian Corridor existed no longer. Unhappy Denmark, 
after her food reserves had been devoured, would no longer be a channe! 
of trade communication with the outer world. 


The Secretary of State for Air, describing the share taken by the Air 
Force in the operations, said it was quite untrue that there had been 
any delay in beginning the tasks facing them. Immediately after the 
Germans entered Norway the Air Force made reconnaissances and within 
a comparatively few hours they started a series of intensive bomber 
attacks on one of the key aerodromes in Germany as well as on those 
in Norway and Denmark. These attacks were kept up day and night, 
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and succeeded in reducing very materially the scale of air attack upon 
the British bases; without this reduction the withdrawal of the British 
troops could not have taken place as successfully as it did. 

It must be remembered that the losses they had inflicted on the 
German Air Force were 3 times as heavy as the losses inflicted by 
Germany during the past month in Scandinavia. 

As for the stories about the squadron of fighters sent to Norway 
arriving without petrol and being destroyed before they had gone into 
action the facts were that the only landing ground to be found was a 
frozen lake, and that the Germans had discovered this very soon and 
bombed it, quickly rendering it unusable. Unfortunately the anti- 
aircraft guns that were to protect it were lost when the ships bringing 
them were sunk. 

As many as 80 German bombers attacked it, in a series of raids lasting 
about 15 hours. During that period there were 37 combats, and 14 
German machines were brought down. It was believed that 30 of them 
were put out of operation in the course of the 15 hours. Not all the 
British machines were destroyed, and not a single one was brought down 


in the air. 





OPERATIONS IN NORWAY 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


ON May 7 a proclamation was published which King Haakon had 
issued to the Norwegian nation. In it he said it was not surprising that 
some people found the situation hopeless, owing to the occupation of 
their main ports, the bombing of the chief centres, and the seizure o{ 
supplies. But the situation was not hopeless; he, the Storting, and the 
Government were unanimously resolved not to accept the conditions 
dictated by the invader. 

It was not war, but murder and arson which the Germans were prac- 
tising in Norway. Practically all Southern Norway was in enemy hands, 
and they had been forced to retreat owing to the Germans’ technical 
and numerical superiority, but they had reason to believe that this 
would soon be changed. In Northern Norway they still occupied strong 
positions, and “from here we shall succeed, with the help which is now 
being planned, in reconquering the rest of the country’’. 

Man for man their soldiers were fully equal to, or better than the 
Germans, and the moral of their people was unshaken. “I and the 
Government”, he concluded, ‘‘are firmly resolved to hold out until 
the country has been liberated ... Even if the burdens are heavy ... 
do not lose courage. The fight is for the future of Norway—Norway 
for the Norwegians!”’ 


MILITARY OPERATIONS 


On April 30 the Germans claimed that their forces advancing up 
the Gudbrandsdal had established touch south-west of Stéren with 
those holding the Trondheim area, and that Dombaas had been cap- 
tured. Large stores of Allied material had fallen into their hands at 
Otta, and near Namsos and Andalsnes air attacks had been made on 
Allied camps and stores. Further, the operations east of Bergen had 
resulted in 260 Norwegian prisoners being taken, and west of Lille- 
hammer a Norwegian regiment had surrendered. 

The High Command also announced the destruction of 2, possibly 3 
submarines in the Skagerrak and Kattegat, and the sinking of 6 vessels 
off the western coast of Norway. 

News reaching Sweden the same day indicated that Stéren was still 
in Norwegian or Allied hands, but that some German patrols had 
succeeded in getting through a mountain pass south of the town and 
had established contact with others advancing over the mountains from 
Ténset, via Kvikne and Inset. Other German parties going due west 
were believed to have crossed the mountains from the Osterdal via 
Foldal and to be near Hjerkin. 

Reports from the same source stated that Réros had been evacuated 
by the Germans; also that Allied forces landed in the Sunndal Fjord 
were advancing towards Opdal, on the line about half way between 
Dombaas and Stéren. 

Dombaas railway junction was being raided daily by German 
bombers, 10 or more of which were stated to have been brought down 
within the previous few days. Namsos and Grong were also raided, the 
former seven times during the day. 
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In the Narvik area Tromsé was reported to be clear of German troops, 
and according to Swedish reports Gratangen, half way between there 
and Narvik, had also been occupied by Allied forces, which were driving 
the remaining Germans southward into Narvik. 

The British official communiqué issued in London claimed that all 
the German attacks in the Gudbrandsdal on April 28 had been repulsed 
with heavy losses, 3 tanks being destroyed. During the night the 
Allied troops had made a short withdrawal to a position covering Dom- 
baas. More air attacks were made on Andalsnes and Molde. 

The Air Ministry announced that a successful raid had been made 
on Fornebu airfield for the fourth time. One machine failed to return. 
Offensive patrols were also made along the coast, and off Andaisnes a 
Messerschmitt was forced down. 

The German raids on Namsos were stated, in Sweden, to have centred 
round British vessels in the port, where a warship was hit. Two German 
machines were brought down. In the Namdal low-flying aircraft 
patrolled the road towards the Swedish frontier attacking everything 
moving. In the Norwegian sector of the Stenkjer front two German 
patrols were stated to have been completely destroyed. 

Other Swedish press reports stated that the Norwegians had cleared 
all the Germans out of Gratangen and Gratansboln, north of Narvik, 
and that a German air base on Hartbik Lake had been destroyed, with 
11 aircraft. 

On May 1 the German High Command announced that nearly 4,000 
troops had surrendered in the mountains north-west of Lillehammer, 
with 7 guns, 125 machine-guns, and 250 lorries; also that another 1,200 
had surrendered between the Sogne Fjord and Fagernes. In air fighting 
8 British aeropfanes had been brought down at Stavanger, and much 
damage had been done to British ships off the coast, an anti-aircraft 
cruiser, a destroyer, and 5 transports being sunk. 

The same day the British War office announced that the areas occu- 
pied at Narvik had been extended, and in the Dombaas area “our 
troops offered stubborn resistance in the face of strong enemy attacks, 
and withdrew to prepared positions’. — 

The Air Ministry reported that extensive attacks had been made 
and pressed home by strong forces of bombers the previous night on the 
airfields at Aalborg, Stavanger, and Fornebu, and that preliminary 
reports indicated that heavy damage was done. Further attacks were 
made that morning. At least 3 enemy fighters were brought down; 
7 British machines were lost. 

, Stavanger was attacked 4 times, and several fires started; while at 
Fornebu a large fire was seen after the first raid. 

The Norwegian Legation in Stockholm announced the reoccupation 
of Réros that morning, and fighting between Norwegian and German 
forces at Foldal. Reports were also current that the Norwegians had 
recaptured Ténset, the Germans there having retreated north-west- 
ward towards Kvikne. 

In the Narvik area reports from Sweden stated that British bombers 
were raiding German positions on the beach, while German bombers 
attacked the Allies at Gratangen. Other reports were to the effect that 
4 or 5 German vessels had been sunk in the Kattegat when a convoy 
was attacked by British aircraft. 
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On May 2 the Germans resumed their advance towards Réros, and 
heavy fighting took place at Os, which was reported to be on fire as 
the result of German bombing. 

The British Air Ministry announced that Stavanger had been twice 
bombed the previous day, and again during the night. Fornebu and 
Aalborg were also raided again. 

A German force reached Andalsnes after forcing the surrender of a 
body of 300 Norwegians on the Dombaas road. 

The British War Office communiqué of May 3 announced the re- 
embarkation the previous day of the Allied forces at Namsos, which 
was completed without loss. Two British battleships left the port at 
3 a.m. that morning with the men. In the Narvik area Allied troops 
advancing on the port had been counter-attacked on May 1 and 2, 
but both attacks had been repulsed, the enemy leaving many dead, 
and some prisoners being taken. A second War Office announcement 
stated that the Norwegian C.-in-C. and his staff embarked on a British 
man-of-war on the night of May 1-2 and had been conveyed to an 
undisclosed destination in Norway. Any Norwegian Order-of-the-Day 
announcing negotiations for an armistice had obviously been made 
without his authority. 

The Norwegians were reported to be fighting north of Stenkjer on the 
shore of Lake Snaasen. 

In the Trondheim sector, according to a Stockholm bulletin, the 
Norwegian Commander decided to ask for an armistice in order to 
prévent “‘the total destruction of all civilians and soldiers in the North 
Trondelag”’, as he had only enough ammunition for one more day. 

The German High Command claimed that an air attack on Allied 
naval forces the previous day had resulted in a cruiser being severely 
damaged by two direct hits, and a large transport being sunk. 

The British Air Ministry announced that the Danish airfield at Ry, 
in North Jutland, had been successfully attacked throughout the night, 
and Stavanger and Fornebu bases had also been bombed again. No 
British aircraft were lost. At Ry many machines on the ground were 
believed to have been destroyed or damaged and several fires started. 

The raid on Stavanger was the 9th in just over 2 days, and a large 
number of fires were seen by the British pilots. 

On May 4 the German High Command stated that their bombers 
had sunk and damaged 9 British warships and transports on that and 
the previous day. The victims included a flagship of the Warspite 
type, a heavy cruiser of the York class, and a second cruiser. A destroyer 
was also so badly damaged that it was believed to be a total loss. 

The British Admiralty stated that the German report was untrue. 

Severe fighting took place round Narvik, in which German aircraft 
took part. British warships shelled the German positions. The Germans 
again attacked Os and started more fires. A German bomber dropped 
4 bombs over Kirkenes, on the Arctic frontier with Finland. The Nor- 
wegians inflicted heavy losses on the Germans advancing south from 
Stéren and on other parties advancing against Trysil. In the latter area 
the Norwegians near Nybergsund forced the Germans to retreat, 
abandoning some 200 automatic pistols and other material. 

The German High Command announced on May 5 that their 
positions north of Narvik had been repeatedly attacked, but without 
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success. From Stenkjer their forces had advanced northwards, and 
taken Grong and Namsos, the Norwegian commander surrendering un- 
conditionally. On an airfield south-east of Andalsnes 20 burned-out 
British planes were found. At sea off Narvik the air force sank 2 Allied 
cargo ships and a former Polish destroyer. 

The High Command also claimed that since April 9 23 enemy 
submarines had been destroyed. 

The British War Office communiqué of May 5 stated that operations 
were continuing at Narvik. Other reports, via Sweden, stated that 
Roros had been re-occupied by the Germans, after an aeroplane had 
dropped bombs on the town during the morning and swept the streets 
with machine gun fire. 

Snaasa was occupied by some 300 German Alpine troops who con- 
fiscated all vehicles, and also cattle; they then advanced through 
Grong to Namsos. 

A large number of German troop transport ’planes, estimated at 
100 by Swedish observers, passed over the Namdal on their way (pre- 
sumably) to Narvik. 

The German News Agency reported that Hegra fortress had 
surrendered. 

On May 6 the loss was announced of 3 destroyers, the British Afridi, 
the French Bison, and the Polish Grom during German air attacks on 
Allied convoys off the Norwegian coast. In the attack on the Afridi 
2 German ’planes were shot down and in none of the attacks were any 
troop transports hit. 

A German steamer struck a mine off Gothenburg and sank. 

The German High Command announced that a British battleship was 
) successfully bombed off Harstadt, and that an Allied camp north of 
) Narvik was raided and a munition dump set on fire. 

The Norwegian Telegraph Agency reported on May 7 that the Red 
Cross vessel Queen Maud had been bombed inside territorial waters 
+ and 29 persons killed or wounded. The ship, which was carrying 
' wounded men, was wrecked. The coastal steamers Richard With and 
| Tordenskjold were also attacked, the former being machine-gunned. 

The Norwegians also issued a denial of the German claim to have 
taken Mosjéen and Mo, and Army H.Q. declared that no German 
soldiers had yet crossed the northern frontier of Nord-Tréndelag 
country (running through Namdal valley). North of Narvik the 
Norwegians drove the Germans out of the Gresdalen valley and off the 
hills east of Lake Storvain. A small Norwegian patrol recaptured a hill 
in front of their lines from the Germans, all of whom were killed or 
taken prisoner. 

North of Réros reports from the Swedish frontier stated that the 
| Norwegians were inflicting heavy losses on the enemy in the Gauldal 
| valley. In the Trysil sector the Germans occupied the Customs station 

at Lillebo. A Norwegian volunteer unit in the same sector claimed to 
have broken up several German attacks, capturing a transport column 
and blowing up a petrol dump. 

The German reports claimed the occupation of Mosjéen, 140 miles 
north of Namsos, and stated that air attacks had been made on British 
columns at Narvik, and a cruiser damaged. 

On May 8 German units were seen advancing north through Formo- 
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foss on their way to Majaska and Mosjéen. South of Trondheim, jp 
the Gauldal valley, the Germans reached a point between Holtdalep 
and Singsaas. 

On May 9 the German High Command announced that their air. 
craft had sunk a 7,000 ton transport off Narvik, and north of there 
fighter units had repeatedly co-operated in ground attacks and bombed 
troop columns and enemy batteries. In the Skagerrak an enemy 
submarine had been bombed and sunk. 

The British Admiralty announced that submarines had attacked q 
convoy of 10 enemy ships, and 6 torpedoes had found their mark 
Three hits were made in another convoy and 2 on a third. One ship 
sailing independently was torpedoed and sunk, and another driven 
ashore, and then destroyed by gunfire and torpedo. 

Swedish reports stated that Norwegian troops had destroyed some 
German parties preparing to blow up the railway from Narvik to 
Sweden, also that the Germans had landed parachute troops north and 
north-east of Bardu (north-east of Narvik) to take the main Norwegian 
force in the rear. German aircraft attacked British warships and 
infantry positions and Norwegian columns. They also brought supplies 
daily to their own troops. 

The Norwegian Army communiqué stated that only a German van- 
guard was proceding north from Namsos, where it was held up by 
patrols. Swedish reports stated that it had reached the south end of 
Lake Maja, on the northern border of North Tréndelag county, but 
had been stopped there. According to other Swedish reports the 
Norwegians in the Gauldal valley had retreated across the Swedish 
frontier. 

On May 10 the Norwegian Army Command announced that a 
German counter-attack in the Narvik sector had been repulsed. North 
of Namsos fighting occurred near Mosjéen in which large forces were 
engaged. 

The German ship Germania was sunk by a mine in the Sound on her 
way from Oslo. She was reported to be a troopship. 

The Norwegian Command in the North announced on May 11 that 
German troops had landed the previous evening in Southern Haaloga- 
land. Several transports were sunk and the landed forces at once 
surrounded. The Norwegians advanced their positions to Gratangseidet, 
north of Narvik, and reconnoitred by air the areas held by the Germans. 

The same day the British Admiralty announced that the Fleet Air 
Arm had attacked the enemy base at Bergen and set two of the largest 
fuel tanks on fire. Another attack secured 3 direct hits on a warship, 
believed to be the training ship Bremse. 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY. OPERATIONS 


The Western Front 


April 30 
The French communiqué reported local activity of contact units, 
and the capture of a few prisoners. Two local attacks were repulsed. 
The Admiralty announced that the submarines Tarpon and Sierlet, 
being much overdue, must be considered lost. 


May 1 
The French communiqués reported patrol activity in the region of 
the Nied and some artillery fire in the Blies region. 


May 2 
The French communiqués stated that in the North Sea one of their 
destroyers had been seriously damaged, and a patrol ship had been 
sunk. One of their submarines had torpedoed a U-boat. 
The Admiralty announced that the sloop Bittern had been set on 
fire by enemy aircraft, her crew being saved. She was afterwards sunk 
by gunfire to prevent her being a danger to navigation. 


May 3 
) The French communiqué reported artillery fire in the night and 
‘activity of their own guns west of the Vosges during the day. 


May 4 
+ Some 300 Germans attacked French posts in the Blies sector, but 
‘failed to reach their objective, retiring with substantial losses. 


May 5 
The French communiqué reported attacks by strong forces on three 


lof their outposts in the Saar region. Counter attacks drove the enemy 


May 6 
The British collier Brighton sank off Dunkirk after an explosion. 


May 7 
The French communiqués stated that a patrol encounter east of the 
Moselle ended to their advantage, and that there had been artillery 
actions to the west of the Vosges. 
The German High Command stated that 2 British ‘planes attempt- 
ng a raid on the Heligoland Bight had been brought down. 


May 8 

The French communiqués reported only artillery activity, and the 
tepulse of a raid in the east of the Nied. The Germans claimed that an 
remy attack by a patrol south of Saarlouis had been repulsed with 
eavy loss. The News Agency stated that in a clash south of Forbach 
2 patrol had to retreat in face of superior forces, but had inflicted 
asualties while suffering no losses itself. Further south two French 

econnaissance patrols were repulsed. 
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The Admiralty announced that 6 trawlers had been serious; 
damaged in the North Sea and rendered unseaworthy; 2 had subs. 
quently sunk, and the others were sunk by British naval action. 

May 9 

The French communiqués reported the repulse of enemy patrols eay 
of the Moselle, and during the night infantry actions on a wide froy; 
in which the enemy were everywhere repulsed. Activity of bot 
artilleries in the day to the west of the Vosges and in the Wissenbouy 
area. 

The British Air Ministry announced that R.A.F. fighters had inte. 
cepted a German machine off the north-east coast of Scotland and shy 
it down, and later stated that a second had also been shot down. 

Off the east coast of England a fighter drove off a Junker 88, whic) 
was believed to be badly damaged. 


May 10 

The Germans launched an assault on Belgium, Luxembourg, an 
Holland early in the morning. At approximately 3 a.m. troops began 
to cross all three frontiers, but aircraft had flown over Dutch territon 
earlier than that. At 4 a.m. German parachute troops landed a 
Waalhaven, the airport of Rotterdam, and seized it, and before 5 am 
flying boats alighted on the Maas in the centre of Rotterdam and 
occupied the bridges, and 2 railway stations. Schipol aerodrome at 
Amsterdam was heavily bombed at about the same time. Meanwhik 
a series of air raids over R.A.F. stations in France began. 

By 6 o'clock British and French troops were on the move inuf 
Belgium, and soon afterwards German forces crossed the Dutch frontie 
at Roermund, on the Maas. Parachute troops had already been lande! 
at Delft, 13 miles south-east of The Hague, and were also reported t 
be landing near the capital and at Dordrecht. Before 7 a.m. evey— 
airport near Brussels had been heavily bombed, and between then ani 
8 o'clock the outskirts of the city itself were raided, 37 people bein 
killed and 61 injured. 

All the main aerodromes in Holland were attacked by air, and some 
of them were captured by parachutists, but by the end of the day the 
Dutch claimed to have recaptured them, with one exception. 

The Dutch carried out the demolitions planned for purposes 0! 
defence at the first alarm, blowing up bridges over the Maas and 
Ijssel. Only at one point, Arnheim, were they unable to prevent tie 
Germans crossing the latter river. 

The Dutch High Command announced in the evening that ther 
troops were resisting on the Maas and ljssel, and that at least 7) 
enemy aircraft had been brought down. Four German armoured trail’ 
had been put out of action, one of then being blown up with the railwa) 
line near Venloo. 

A Dutch destroyer came up the river and shelled the Germal 
positions in Rotterdam. 

German troops also landed by parachute in the Friesian Islands a 
bombed them from the air. 

A French official statement announced that as well as the numer! 
air attacks in Holland and Belgium, an enemy aerial attack had beg! 
on French territory, but some material damage of small important 
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was the only result. Fighters and anti-aircraft guns inflicted heavy 
losses, and 44 enemy aeroplanes were brought down on French territory. 

Allied forces were advancing on a front extending from the North 
Sea to the Moselle. Sharp fighting occurred in Luxembourg, where the 
German attack extended to the region of Sierck and slightly to the 
east of the Moselle. 

The R.A.F. in France reported that their reconnaissance machines 
had been operating over a wide area, and enemy troops had been 
bombed. Wherever German bombers were met fighter squadrons had 
engaged them, and reports indicated that numerous enemy machines 
had been destroyed. Several R.A.F. aerodromes had been bombed 
but no lives had been lost. Little material damage was done. R.A.F. 
machines bombed aerodromes occupied by the enemy in Holland. 
Two German flying boats were shot down in the North Sea and 2 
others damaged. 

A German communiqué in the afternoon stated that German forces 
had crossed the three frontiers at 5.30 a.m. and “enemy resistance near 
the frontier was broken everywhere energetically, often in close co- 
operation with the air force.” A British submarine was sunk off Ter- 
schelling and an enemy destroyer torpedoed during operations in the 
North Sea. The German News Agency stated that aerodromes in 
Eastern and Central France had been heavily bombed and many 
aircraft destroyed. The aerodromes of St. Omar, Vitry le Francois, and 
Metz had been destroyed. 

The Germans also claimed that Maastricht had been taken, and 
reports from American sources stated that Luxembourg and the province 
of Limburg had been overrun before the end of the day. 


May 11 

The Germans announced that their Western Army had defeated the 
enemy frontier forces everywhere and was rapidly advancing, in spite 
of the destruction of bridges, etc. Parachute pilots and troops landed 
at various points “‘to carry out their protective duties’’. Air force units 
were supporting the advance, and the previous day 72 aerodromes had 
been attacked and 300 to 400 enemy ’planes destroyed on the ground. 
The enemy lost 23 machines in air fights; 11 German ‘planes were 
shot down, and 15 more were missing. At sea two merchantmen were 
sunk between Calais and Dunkirk by bombs. 

The High Command announced later that the strongest of the forts 
commanding the passage of the Maas and the Albert Canal west of 
Maastricht had surrendered. 

The French communiqué announced that the march of their 
troops through Belgium continued rapidly. The enemy was still 
attacking violently, and fresh troops dropped by parachute and landed 
by aircraft arrived in Holland, where measures were being taken with 
the support of British aviation. 

In the region west of the Moselle lively local enemy attacks were 
quickly driven off. In reply to further enemy bombardments on 
French territory the air force had violently attacked German airfields 
and military objectives, and in air fighting 36 enemy machines were 
shot down in France and Belgium. 

A Belgian communiqué stated that the enemy, attacking in great 
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force in the Maastricht region had succeeded in gaining a foothold 
in the Belgian defence positions. Around Liége the defences remained 
intact. Mass air attacks were made on many Belgian towns, including 
Louvain, Alost, Verviers, and Antwerp, but it was stated in Brussels 
that no military objectives were hit. Brussels itself had several alarms 
during the day. 

A second communiqué stated that contact with the enemy was being 
maintained in many different sectors. German parachute troops 
dropped at many places during the night; the majority had been 
captured. German bombers attacked many areas; over 15 were brought 
down. 

The British Air Ministry announced that during the night the 
Waalhaven airfield had been heavily bombed 4 times, and many 
German machines destroyed. Attacks were also made between the 
Rhine and the Meuse on enemy concentrations andcolumns. Reports so 
far indicated that at least 50 German aircraft were destroyed by the 
R.A.F. during the previous day and the night, and many more damaged. 
Twenty British machines were missing. 

The Air Ministry also stated that German troop-carrying aircraft 
at Rotterdam airport and on the beach near The Hague had 
been attacked and destroyed the previous afternoon by strong forces 
of bombers, which arrived before the enemy had had time to establish 
an anti-aircraft defence system. Enemy fighters were active in force, 
and several combats took place. As far as could be seen, many German 
machines were destroyed, and heavy casualties inflicted on enemy 
personnel. 

Amsterdam was bombed, and 20 people killed. 

The British Admiralty announced that the submarine Seal must be 
presumed lost. 

French unofficial reports stated that Allied aircraft had heavily 
bombed Rhineland airfields and railway junctions throughout the 
night. 


May 12 

The German communiqué sinlaaatinn that their troops had occupied 
Groningen Province, reaching Harlingen and the east coast of the 
Zuider Zee; they had also broken the Grebbe line running from 
Amersfoort to the Rhine and the Peel line further south. Between 
Hasselt and Maastricht the passage of the Albert Canal had been forced, 
and Ebenemael Fort captured. In the south all Luxembourg was 
occupied. The operations the previous day resulted in 300 enemy ’planes 
being destroyed; 35 German ’planes were missing. In the North Sea 
fighters were “said to have’ sunk a British cruiser of the latest type. 

The German communiqués also claimed that in air attacks the previous 
day on the Allied Air Force in all 3 countries shipyards were destroyed and 
munition stores exploded. At Vreux air base 30 ’planes were destroyed 
and at Orleans 36, while a further 52 were shot down in air-battles and 
12 by anti-aircraft fire. It could be safely accepted that 300 enemy 
‘planes were lost during the day. 

Transports and other vessels off the coast were bombed, and 3 trans- 
ports and a tanker hit. 

The German News Agency reported that 5,000 Dutch frontier troops 
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were taken prisoner on May 10; also that aircraft sank a transport ship 
of 15,000 tons off the coast and set 6 other large ships on fire by bombs. 

The Belgian communiqué reported that their troops had succeeded 
in standing their ground in spite of the action of armoured units 
supported by aircraft. A French counter-attack against enemy 
motorized units was successful, and a great number of tanks were 
destroyed. Numerous aerial bombardments were carried out on the 
rear of the Belgian troops. Some 20 enemy machines were brought 
down during the day. 

The Belgians also stated that a French counter-attack against enemy 
motorized units was successful, and a great number of their tanks were 
destroyed. An attempt to cross the canal by boats failed owing to 
the fire of the defence. 

The British Air Ministry, in 2 bulletins, stated that German mecha- 
nized troops advancing towards the Meuse were harassed on May 11 by 
a series of air attacks, and roads leading out of Maastricht were bombed, 
several direct hits being obtained on tanks, armoured cars, etc., on the 
road to Tongres. During the night further attacks were made on troop 
concentrations, etc., on roads and railways at points in Germany near 
the Dutch frontier. 

The Dutch High Command announced the recapture of Mil, in 
North Brabant, and the destruction of 4 German armoured trains near 
Venloo. Frontier troops in the north-east had withdrawn according to 
plan, after carrying out demolitions, etc. At Rotterdam the Germans, 
aided by the “ Fifth Column ’”’, advanced from the Marine barracks 
on the Maas to the centre of the city. 

The French communiqués announced that their aviation had 
“massively and effectively”’ intervened in the Albert Canal and Meuse 
region in support of the Belgian troops, and bombers had attacked the 
enemy columns and bridges of the greatest importance. 

During the previous afternoon the Germans attempted a series of 
raids between Forbach and the Lower Vosges. On the Luxembourg front 
they attacked with at least a division west of the Moselle. Further air 
raids were made on small French towns and villages. 

The French also stated that in Holland the situation improved 
during the day; in Belgium enemy pressure continued west of 
Maastricht and in the Tongres district. The advance of the French 
troops in the centre of Belgium was proceeding normally. 

Violent fighting took place in the Ardennes and started again on the 
southern Luxembourg frontier. The enemy also attacked between the 
Saar and the Forest of Warndt. German aviation showed great activity. 
Attacks by anti-aircraft guns and Allied machines resulted in 30 
machines being shot down during the day. 


May 13 
The Dutch communiqué issued early in the morning of May 13 
stated that the enemy had crossed the Ijssel and the Maas at several 
points, the Dutch frontier troops withdrawing without important 
losses. French troops were in contact with the enemy in North Brabant. 
The number of parachutists landing was not great, and they were 
destroyed at once. Of those previously landed some were still at large. 
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In Rotterdam the clearing up of German soldiers was nearly completed 
and the Waalhaven airfield was no longer of use to them. 

The British Air Ministry announced early in the morning that 45 
enemy aircraft were known to have been shot down in combat by the 
R.A.F. since May 11 morning, and at least as many more had beey 
destroyed or damaged. Some 35 British machines had failed to retur, 
Much damage had been done to airfields in Holland used by the enemy 
and the communications of the German mechanized forces advancing 
in Belgium and Luxembourg had been dislocated by the destruction 
both the road bridges at Maastricht. Important road and railway 
damage was caused in Germany between the Rhine and the Dutc) 
frontier. 

Unofficial reports stated that a series of raids were made on German 
troops moving forward through Belgium and Luxembourg causing 
much damage to transport and many fires. A direct hit was secured in 
the middle of a line of 40 or 50 heavy lorries. German aircraft mad 
many raids on aircraft used by the R.A.F. in France, but, according t 
British reports, did little damage owing to poor marksmanship. 

The British Air Ministry’s later communiqués reported a serie 
of attacks on enemy communications in Germany and on troops 
advancing through Eastern Belgium. Only one machine failed 
return. Waalhaven airfield, which the Germans had recaptured, was 
attacked several times by air during the night. Throughout the day in- 
tensive operations continued, and in numerous encounters with enem) 
bombers, often escorted by fighters, over 40 aircraft of various type 
were shot down at very small cost. 

The enemy had claimed that many Spitfires were destroyed. Actual]; 
only one was forced down near Rotterdam, the pilot escaping uninjured 
Daylight bombing attacks were carried out in Belgium and Luxembour 
on enemy columns. Intense opposition was met, resulting in some los 
to the bomber squadrons. 

The R.A.F. reported successful attacks during the day on advancing 
enemy troops and the destruction of a bridge just built in the Ardennes 
near the frontier. In south-east Holland near the Belgian frontier : 
motorized German column was badly damaged and held up by the 
destruction of many vehicles. 

The French communiqué in the evening reported continued German 
mass attacks in Holland and Belgium, which in Holland made progres 
south of the Lower Meuse. In Belgium, in the St. Tront region, Frenc 
counter-attacks inflicted heavy losses; in the Ardennes the German: 
were able to advance and reached the Meuse. The Germans brought 
heavy pressure to bear on Longwy, but these attacks were repulsed, « 
well as others east of the Moselle and in the Saar region. 

The first Belgian communiqué stated that enemy motorized un 
again attacked the Belgian positions, but were successfully withstoa! 
Unofficial reports stated that the Germans were exerting grea 
pressure in the Tongres district and across the Meuse from the sout!: 
east. 

A second Belgian communiqué stated that everywhere their troops 
were offering fierce resistance, and a village was recaptured after the! 
counter-attacks, supported by Allied tanks. 

The Dutch Army communiqué stated that from the Langstraat (in the 
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north of Brabant Province) the enemy -had reached the Moerdyk 
Bridge (the chief link with Belgium) and crossed the Hollandsche Diep 
(the stretch of water into which the principal mouth of the Maas 
emptied). 

fn a small sector they had reached the Rhine; Dutch troops repelled 
them, but could not maintain their positions in that sector. One German 
detachment was holding positions in the south of Rotterdam, but those 
in the city had been driven out. Behind the flooded area the authorities 
had the situation well in hand, and everywhere parachutists and fifth 
columnists had been rounded up. 

The German News Agency reported that strong motorized forces had 
created a land junction with the troops round Rotterdam, outflanking 
the Dutch fortification line. 

The Germans later claimed that their forces were advancing to the 
west of Liége and north of the Maas westward, and had entered the 
town of Liége. The number of enemy ‘planes destroyed on May 12 
was 320. 

The Germans also stated that at sea a cruiser was badly damaged 
by bombs off the Dutch coast, a cruiser of the Southampton class and a 
large transport were sunk, and 7 more merchantmen hit and set on fire. 

A British Admiralty communiqué stated that strong naval forces had 
been operating continuously off the coast of Holland and Belgium, 
despite repeated air attacks on them. Enemy troops landing from the 
air and airfields and beaches had been bombarded. 

A number of German parachutists disguised as French workmen 
landed in north-eastern France and some of them were captured while 
attempting sabotage of railway communications, etc. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ARGENTINA 


May 12.—The Foreign Ministry announced that soon after the 
invasion of Denmark and Norway the Government had been urging 
discreetly that the American Republics should reconsider their position 
as neutrals in order to adapt themselves to realities, since neutrality 
no longer protected a country’s sovereignty, but had become a fiction 

It was pointed out that there was no question of any proposal 
which might bring the Americas nearer to the war, but that a policy 
should be adppted of co-ordinated vigilance to protect their interests, 
and that this should replace the simple legal conception of neutrality. 


AUSTRALIA 


May 2.—The Treasurer tabled the Budget for 1940-41 in the House 
of Representatives. Defence and war expenditure was shown at {46 
million for 1939-40 and £79 million for 1940-41. For 1939-40 the funds 
available totalled £39, and for the current year, £16 on the basis of 
existing taxation. The estimated total war expenditure in Australia 
and oversea for 1940-41 was expected to exceed £110 million. 

The chief new taxes were: a profits tax on companies, an undis- 
tributed profits tax, increased rates for income tax and estate duty, 
doubling of the land tax, increase in the sales tax, and increases in 
Customs and Excise duties. The estimated revenue from new taxation 
in 1940-41 was £20 million. 

May 5.—The Minister for Air announced that 10,000 men had 
already enlisted in the Australian Air Force under the Empire air 
training scheme. 

May 13.—The War Cabinet decided to speed-up munitions production, 
especially that for Great Britain, and it was stated that £A800,000 
worth of additional supplies had just been ordered. 

The Prime Minister, in a statement, said the events in Europe 
were a determined challenge to the continued existence of the Empire. 
In Germany the whole national will was concentrated to defeat Britain 
and achieve a German domination of the world. 


BELGIUM 


May 2.—The press reported that large numbers of Germans had 
recently arrived in Eupen, many coming as “‘Specialists’’ to work in 
factories some of which were engaged on armaments production. 

May 7.—The Government, on learning of the measures taken in 
Holland, instructed the provincial governors to strengthen the watch 
on main roads and warn all air defence services to stand by. 

May 8.—A special meeting of the Cabinet decided that no new 
precautions need be taken. 

May 9.—It was learnt that further measures had been taken regard- 
ing foreign residents, one German living on the coast having been 
arrested, and others asked to move 20 miles inland. Among other 
arrests were two Germans living, in hiding, on relief supplied by the Red 
International. 
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The publication of 3 papers printed in German in the Eupen district 
was prohibited. 

All traffic on the Albert Canal was suspended. 

May 10.—Invasion of the country. (See Military Operations.) 

The Cabinet met at 1 a.m., owing to receiving news that German 
forces had begun to march at 9.30 the previous evening. Soon after 
4,30 a.m. enemy ’planes appeared over Brussels. 

King Leopold took over the direction of operations and the Govern- 


' ment ordered general mobilization and asked Great Britain and France 


to implement their guarantee. 

The Minister in Berlin was instructed to present a protest to the 
German Government. 

At 8.30 a.m. the German Ambassador asked for a meeting with the 
Foreign Minister, after Brussels, Antwerp, and other cities had already 
been bombed and fighting had been in progress for some hours. M. 
Spaak merely told Herr von Biilow-Schwante that Germany, once more, 
had committed an act of aggression devoid of all justification. 

The Chamber met in the afternoon, and was addressed by M. Spaak 
and General Denis. The latter said the Germans had failed in their 
primary objective—to destroy at a blow the aerodromes and the air- 
craft themselves. They had attacked the military airfields at Evere, 
Schaeffen, Nivelles, and Ostend, but the machines there had already 
been removed, and only 2 were destroyed in the raids. 

M. Spaak told the House that the Allies had given a favourable reply 
to their appeal within 30 minutes. 

It was stated in Brussels that the number of victims in a series of 
raids during the day was 41 dead and 82 wounded. 

Leading elements of the B.E.F., in co-operation with the French Army, 
entered the country, and were given a great welcome. 

M. Degrelle and M. de Clerq, a Flemish Nationalist Deputy, were 
arrested. Thousands of Germans were rounded up, including 40 
journalists living in Brussels. 

May 11.—The arrest was announced of several Communist and 
Flemish Nationalist Deputies. 

The King, in a Proclamation to the nation, sent his fraternal greeting 
to the Army, and said that they were to-day infinitely stronger than in 
1914. The struggle would be hard, but no one could doubt its eventual 
outcome. 

Rationing was introduced, to apply to bread, potatoes, coffee, soap, 
salt, and table fats and oils. The prices of essential commodities were 
fixed by decree. 

Message from President Roosevelt. (See U.S.A.) 

May 12.—The Prime Minister broadcast a statement on the situation 
in which he said May 10 had passed without any appreciable advance of 
the enemy on the ground. The next day they crossed the northern part 
of the Albert Canal, owing to the fact that the officer responsible for 
blowing up the 2 bridges had been killed by a bomb. Another officer 
blew up one of them, at the cost of his own life, but the enemy used the 
other and were able to get as far as the outskirts of Tongres. Though 
suffering severe losses from counter-attacks the enemy’s advance forces 
reached Waremme. 

During the day Allied aircraft came to their aid, and 100 German 
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machines were shot down. East of the Canal and further north al} 
attacks were being resisted, and in the Liége zone the enemy made no 
progress. On the right bank of the Meuse the Belgians had fallen back 
in good order in face of superior forces. Everywhere, but chiefly in the 
environs of Brussels, there were many descents of parachutists, who 
had been successfully pursued. 

The development of Allied action was normal, and the advance oj 
their troops very satisfactory. 

It was stated in Brussels that the enemy parachutists had not suc. 
ceeded in seizing a single aerodrome. 


BULGARIA 


May 2.—Dr. Clodius arrived in Sofia. 

M. Janeff, a leading member of the Government Party, said in 
Parliament that Bulgaria had to reckon with the possibility of an 
attack at any moment. He was absolutely convinced that in that 
case Russia would come to her help with military support. 

The King, receiving the French Minister, who presented his letters 
of credence, said Bulgaria remained firmly attached to the policy of 
peace and neutrality, and added that he was pleased to note that trade 
relations with France were already improving. (M. Blondel had said 
that his first duty was to foster Franco-Bulgarian trade). 

May 3.—The Minister of the Interior announced stringent measures 
for the control of foreigners. 

May 6.—The News Agency issued a statement declaring that noth- 
ing was known of any Greco-Turkish troop concentrations near the 
frontier; there was therefore no truth in reports that alarm was felt 
in Sofia. 

May 8.—The British Ambassador to Turkey left Sofia after a stay of 
4 days in which he was received by the King and some of the Ministers. 

Articles appeared in the press calling attention to the good relations 
existing between Bulgaria and Turkey. 

May 11.—The Foreign Affairs Committee of the Sobranje, after 
hearing the Foreign Minister, decided unanimously that Bulgaria 
should at once seek further to improve her relations with her neigh- 
bours. 

A Greek trade delegation arrived in Sofia, and was told by the 
President of the Sobranje that Parliament was anxious to see a serious 
political agreement with Greece leading to effective co-operation. 


CHINA 
SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

May 6.—Chungking reports stated that fighting was proceeding on 
a wide front from Chunghsiang (Anlu) on the Han River to Suihsien 
(Suichow) north-west of Hankow, through Sinyang, in South Honan. 
The Japanese were trying to push northward, but were suffering 
heavy losses. 

The Chinese claimed to be making a counter thrust in East Hupeh. 

May 13.—Chungking reports claimed the defeat of Japanese forces 
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which had advanced 2 weeks earlier into south-west Honan and 
northern Hupeh, and the Chinese said they had inflicted 50,000 
casualties and captured 52 field guns, 64 tanks and armoured cars, and 
over 300 lorries. 


EGYPT 

April 30.—The first consignment of troops from Southern Rhodesia 
arrived in Egypt. 

May 1.—Defence precautions were taken throughout the country. 

May 3.—The first contingent of a powerful Allied Fleet arrived in 
Alexandria harbour. 

May 6.—The Prime Minister issued orders forbidding anyone from 
entering or leaving the country without a new visa, and requiring all 
holders of fire arms and explosives to notify the police stations and be 


' ready to hand them over. 


May 9.—Inauguration of Anglo-Egyptian Chamber of Commerce. 
(See Great Britain.) 

May 13.—British and Egyptian troops took up emergency stations 
and the Governor of the Western Desert was authorized to evacuate 


’ the civilian population of Sollum, Sidi Barrani, and Mersa Matruh if 


and when considered necessary. 


FINLAND 

April 30.—Reports were current from French sources that the 
Government had been asked by the Soviet Government to transfer 
the Aaland Islands and Petsamo to Russia in exchange for Hangé and 
Viborg. 


FRANCE 

May 1.—The arrest of 6 Communists was reported, charged with 
distributing anti-war propaganda. Reports were current that Thorez 
was in Germany. 

M. Reynaud broadcast a Labour Day message to the workers in 
which he said he spoke as a military leader addressing his army; they 
were an army, for without them the army of fighters would be power- 
less. The formidable machine facing them was born in the smoke of 
German factories; it had been forged and was to-day supplied by an 
intense German effort. The fight for liberty would be severe, but 
liberty was worth sacrifices. 

After the war the spirit that inspired the great common task would 
still be needed. Collaboration between employers and men would then 
have a special meaning, and to such collaboration the Government was 
giving every encouragement. 

Among the speeches broadcast by Labour leaders was one by M. 
Jouhaux, who said that the end of hostilities would not bring comple- 
tion, but would be the starting-point for a formidable task, the creation 
of a new constructive order, social, political, and economic. 

May 3 27 more Communists, in- 
cluding s some foreigners, changed with distributing defeatist literature. 
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May 8.—The Norwegian Foreign Minister arrived in Paris ang 
saw M. Reynaud and other Ministers. 

May 9.—Mr. Malcolm MacDonald arrived in Paris ano. saw the 
Minister for the Colonies. 

May 10.—Two Right Wing Deputies, M. Marin and M. Y? uray, 
were taken into the Cabinet. 6 i 

General Gamelin, in an Order of the Day said, “The attack that we 
had foreseen since October was launched this morning. Germany js 
engaged in a fight with us to the death. The order of the day 
for France and all her Allies are the words; Courage, energy, 
confidence.” 

M. Reynaud, in a short broadcast, said that between 7 and 8 a.m. the 
Allied soldiers, ‘‘the soldiers of freedom’’, had crossed into Flanders tp 
meet the centuries-old invader. 

It was stated at the War Ministry that Lens, Chocques, Hazebrouck, 
Calais, Béthune, Laon, and Abbeville had been bombed. 

May 12.—The Government announced that all German parachutists 
landing in any uniform but the German would be shot. 

Figures published in Paris gave the number of casualties from air- 
raids as 148 killed and 337 wounded, mostly civilians. Near Clermont- 
Ferrand 2 factories were set on fire, and other places attacked included 
Rheims, Orleans, Montmedy, Epernay, Valenciennes, and Dam- 
villiers. 

May 13.—An absolute denial was issued in Paris of German allega- 
tions that Freiburg-im-Breisgau had been bombed. General H.0. 
estimated that the German losses in aircraft up to that morning were 
over 400. 

It was announced that all enemy aliens between 17 and 55 were to 
be interned at once, and that all other foreigners must register again. 


GERMANY 


April 30.—The radio bulletins announced that a net barrage had 
been placed in the Great Belt, and that any vessels trying to force their 
way through would be fired on. 

Hitler issued an order of the day to his troops congratulating them 
on having established communication between Oslo and Trondheim, 
thereby shattering the hope of the Allies of ‘‘bringing Germany to her 
knees by a belated occupation of Norway’”’. 

May 1.—Herr Hess, speaking at Essen, said that Italy did not yet 
believe that the time had come to speak of her outstanding differences 
with the Western Powers. For the moment, Germany was sufficient as 
the opponent of the Western democracies. 

He also said that Germany’s slipways were full of submarines, and 
everything necessary for waging war was constantly being produced. 

The radio broadcast in Bulgarian declared that Germany would not 
allow anyone to obstruct her trade with Bulgaria and tne Balkans. 
The U.K. Trading Corp. was, it said, a “spy organization aiming at 
the sabotage of Germany’s natural markets in Bulgaria”. It added 
that Poland, Finland, and Norway were the victims of the perfidious 
game of the London warmongers and should serve as an example. 

Signor Capoferri, a member of the Fascist Grand Council, addressing 
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employees of the chemical works near Cologne said “As soon as Signor 
Mussolini gives the order we shall march with you to the triumph of 
justice ar 1 to the triumph of freedom’”’. 

May An official Spanish air mission arrived in Berlin. 

M The wireless bulletins, referring to the British withdrawal 
from Nc _-.y, Said that fresh evidence was piling up of Allied plans 
to extend che war, and one announcement reported that the Bucarest 
police had noted the presence of a large number of Englishmen calling 
themselves tourists, in spite of the unusual time of the year for holiday- 
making. One of them had been arrested for travelling in the oil area 
without a permit. In Greece uneasiness had been caused by so-called 
representatives of English civil aviation who were supposed to be 
negotiating about a new air line. 

The Bérsen-Zeitung remarked that “to the Mediterranean” seemed 
to be the new slogan of the British Prime Minister, and the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt said “if Chamberlain’s words about certain operations 
being in progress are anything more than a political manceuvre, then 
we stand at the beginning of a newattempt to extend the war to South- 
Eastern Europe. The question is which countries are to be sacrificed 
for England’s interests. Rumania, Greece, and Yugoslavia are all 
indicated by England’s oracular announcement about a dangerous 
increase of tension in the Mediterranean”’. 

The Vdlkischer Beobachter declared that in Norway the entire enemy 
resistance collapsed under the heavy German blows, and the D.A.Z. 
said that ‘overnight the British house lies completely collapsed ...a 
second Gallipoli, the end of the British flank attack against Germany 
... The difference lies in the fact that Churchill’s new Gallipoli is lost, 
not in the distant Dardanelles, but at England’s very doors’. 

May 6.—The News Agency announced that in the second half of 
April an exchange of views on the political situation took place by 
letter between Hitler and the King of Sweden. It “‘reaffirmed the full 
agreement of the two Governments on their future political attitude to 
each other, as defined in statements already published by them”. 

May 7.—The Reichsbank returns for the week ended April 30 showed 
that the notes in circulation rose during the week by nearly 965 million 
marks to a new high level of 12,479,837 ,000. 

The News Agency reported that on April 30 a telephone conversation 
had taken place between Mr. Chamberlain and M. Reynaud in which 
they discussed the date on which General Weygand’s Army was to 
move. Mr. Chamberlain suggested May 15, but M. Reynaud indicated a 
later date. 

A second report, stated to have come through an American in Rome, 
declared that Great Britain was demanding to know, before May 16, 
where Italy stood. 

The News Agency report on Mr. Chamberlain’s statement said, “only 
deeds will decide the future course and end of the war. Mr. Chamber- 
lain lacked the courage to say anything concrete on the situation’’. 

The wireless bulletins gave much prominence to the alleged reports 
from all quarters of Allied aggression impending in the Balkans, and 
stated that a tremendous sensation had been created throughout the 
world by the German revelation of the telephone talk. 

May 8.—The News Agency described Mr. Chamberlain’s speech as 
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an entirely inadequate effort in the circumstances, and said it merely } 
confirmed the poor opinion already held in Germany of his character 


and ability. The weakest point in the speech was that it made no 
attempt to tell the House the truth about the “disaster” which had 
happened to the British Fleet on April 9. 

Neutral press correspondents in Berlin were given emphatic rr. 
assurances at the Wilhelmstrasse that Germany had no aggressive 
intentions towards Holland. 

May 9.—Hitler issued an order to the C.-in-C. in Norway to set at 
liberty all prisoners except regular soldiers, on the ground that the 
Norwegians had fought loyally, and treated German wounded and 
prisoners well. 

About 9.30 p.m. the Army began to move against the Dutch and 
Belgian frontiers. 

May 10.—Hitler issued a proclamation to the troops stating that 
the hour had come for the decisive battle for the future of the German 
nation. For 300 years the rulers of England and France had made it 
their aim to prevert any real consolidation of Europe, and above al 
to keep Germany weak and helpless. 

“With this,” he said, ‘“‘your hour has come. The fight which begins 
to-day will decide the destiny of the German people for 1,000 years. 
Now do your duty. The German people follows you with my 
blessing.”’ 

Ribbentrop made a statement to the German and foreign press 
explaining why it had been decided to invade Holland and Belgium, 
and a memorandum containing the reasons was transmitted to the 
Dutch Government through the Minister in The Hague. Dr. Goebbels 
broadcast an address to the nation at 7 a.m. giving the same account 
of the circumstances and reasons for the action. The memorandum 
read: 

1.—Since the outbreak of the war Belgian and Dutch newspapers had 
even surpassed the British and French in their anti-German attitude. 
In spite of German demarchés this attitude had remained unchanged 
to this day. 

2.—The Dutch, in connexion with Belgian quarters, had allowed 
their territory to be used for British Secret Service attempts to stir up 
a revolution in Germany. The British Intelligence Service, working ina 
gross violation of the neutrality of these two countries, had the most 
far-reaching assistance of Dutch and Belgian Civil Service and General 
Staff quarters. These activities had no other aim but the reme-val of the 
Fiihrer and the Reich Government, and the replacing of it by a Govern- 
ment in Germany willing to bring about the dissolution of the unity of 
the Third Reich. 

3.—The military preparations of the Belgian and Dutch Govern- 
ments gave the undeniable proof of the true intentions of Belgian 
and Dutch policy. 

4.—Belgium, for instance, had only fortified its frontier against 
Germany, while there were no fortifications whatsoever on the frontie! 
with France. Repeated demarchés by Germany about that point were 
always answered by the Belgian Government with the promise to 
remove this one-sided state of affairs, but in practice nothing was 
done. 
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5,—The same open and unfortified gate of invasion for the British 
Air Force was the Dutch coastal area. Since the outbreak of the war 
British airmen appeared almost daily over German territory, coming 
via Holland. A total of 127 such British violations of Dutch territory 
could be ascertained beyond doubt and the Royal Dutch Government 
was notified. In fact, the total was far greater. 

6.—Still further proof of the true attitude of the Belgian and Dutch 
Governments was the mobilization directed exclusively against 


| Germany. 


7.—This massing of Belgian and Dutch troops on the German frontier 
was carried out at a time when Germany had no troops concentrated 
on her frontier facing Belgium and Holland. England and France, on 
the other hand, had collected a strongly motorized army of invasion on 
the Belgian-French frontier. 

§.—Documents available to the Reich Government proved that the 

preparations of England and France for an attack against Germany 
made on Belgian and Dutch territory had reached a very advanced 
stage. 
9 —In spite of the fact that the Belgian Foreign Minister had had 
his attention repeatedly drawn to this attitude nothing was changed. 
On the contrary, the Belgian Minister for Defence recently made a 
public declaration in the Belgian Chamber which contained the con- 
fession that everything was agreed upon by the General Staffs of 
Belgium, France, and England for common operation against 
Germany. . 

10.—If the Belgians and Dutch said that this development was not 
according to their intentions, but only to their helplessness and that 
Britain and France forced them to take up this attitude, it could not be 
regarded as valid. Above all, it altered nothing on the given facts. 

Ribbentrop, before handing out the memorandum, said that Britain 
and France had at last dropped the mask; an attack on the Ruhr valley 
via Holland and Belgium was definitely planned. ‘‘Our Fiihrer,”’ he 
said, ‘‘was unwilling to have this important region submitted to new 
aggression. He therefore decided to take the neutrality of Belgium 
and Holland under his protection.” 

An Army communiqué stated that Hitler had gone to the Western 
Front to take complete charge of the operations. 

The News Agency reported that 3 enemy aircraft had bombed 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau, an open town, during the day, the bombs 
landing in the inner part of the town and killing 24 civilians. The Air 
Force would answer this illegal action in like manner, and “‘from now 
on any further systematic enemy bombing of the German population 
will be returned by a 5-fold number of German aeroplanes attacking a 
British or French town”’. 

May 12.—The News Agency stated that “immediate and the most 
violent reprisals’ would be taken for any ill-treatment of parachutists. 
Parachute pilots were part of the Regular forces, and ‘“‘their special uni- 
form is not camouflaged, and cannot be mistaken for either the uniform 
of foreign armies or civilian clothes... .’ 

May 13.—The Government were understood to have sent a 
memorandum to the four Allied Governments through neutral channels, 
stating that ‘‘unless international law is respected in the treatment of 
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German parachute troops’ they would take the most violent counter 
measures against prisoners of war in Germany. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


April 30.—It was announced that the Government had found it 
necessary, Owing to the pronouncements of Italians in responsible 
positions and the attitude of the press, to take certain precautions as 
regards British shipping which would normally pass through the 
Mediterranean. They did not intend to continue these precautions 
longer than was necessary, and hoped that circumstances would permit 
their cancellation in the near future. 

Mr. Cross, addressing the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in London, 
said that since the war began a number of important commodities— 
copper, tin, rubber, etc.—had been imported into Vladivostok in 
quantities which made it virtually certain that a good part was going to 
Germany. The United States had been the source of much of it, and 
“we wonder, sometimes’, he said, ‘“‘how far it is generally realized in 
your country that important supplies of key war materials have reached 
Germany in this way’. 

At the same time they recognized that the moral embargo on the 
export of certain ferro-alloys to countries guilty of bombing civilians 
had been of asisistance and had checked German imports of key com- 
modities through Siberia. 

They had had to collect a vast amount of information on trade, and 
this inevitably included a good deal about the trade of neutrals, but 
they had no intention of misusing this to give unfair advantage to 
British subjects. 

Saying that he knew the American feeling on the examination of 
mails he pointed out that this was essential to the conduct of the block- 
ade, adding, “I could tell you many stories of the frauds which are being 
practised in order to induce us to grant exemption for German exports. 
And while we get many letters of complaint from those who have suffered 
hardships, we have also received many letters from neutral countries 
urging us not to give way”’. 

The Stationery Office issued as a White Paper the authorized 
English translation of the Norwegian White Paper on the German 
invasion. 

A German mine-laying aeroplane crashed in a street at Clacton and 
blew up, killing 2 people, injuring 156, and damaging over 50 houses so 
badly that it was expected they would have to be demolished. The 
crew were killed. 

It was learned that the Government had received the Soviet reply to 
the statement made to M. Maisky by Lord Halifax on March 27 regard- 
ing a trade agreement. 

The Minister of Shipping announced in Parliament the terms of the 
agreement reached with shipowners on rates of hire for requisitioned 
vessels. 

May 2.—It was announced that the Government had recognized Hr. 
Benediktsson as Chargé d’Affaires for Iceland. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement re the operations in Norway. (Se 
Spectal Summary.) 
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May 3.—The Admiralty issued a communiqué on the operations of the 
Fleet Air Arm on the coast of Norway. From April 24 onwards naval 
aircraft had been supporting the forces on land against a vastly superior 
air force working from shore bases, and in the course of this had 
destroyed at least 10 enemy planes and damaged many others. In other 
operations, including attacks on Varnes airfield and on bases and ship- 


| ping at Trondheim and Thanshaven at least 10 more enemy machines 


had been shot down, and others destroyed on the ground or badly 
damaged in the air or on the ground. Its own losses were 6 machines, 
and the damage done by the many German air attacks was confined to a 
destroyer, a sloop, and 5 trawlers sunk and 5 other warships 


S damaged. 


May 5.—The Norwegian Foreign Minister and the Minister of De- 
fence arrived in London. Prof. Koht broadcast a message to the 
Norwegian people in which he appealed to them not to give up the 
struggle and said, ““Remember, for the Western Powers it is not only a 
question of self-interest but a question of honour for them to free Nor- 
way from the German grasp. This they have honourably bound them- 
selves to do, and this they will do.” 

Germany he declared, wanted to drag Norway into the war at any 
price, and she occupied the most important strategic points 5 to 6 hours 
before the delivery of the Note to the Norwegian Government on the 
morning of April 9. 

“The Germans say the Western Powers are hypocrites,’’ he went on, 
“but nothing could be more hypocritical than the German 13-point 
memorandum. It offered protection of our neutrality by a nation 
which had sunk our ships and killed hundreds of our seamen. Ger- 
many’s moral defeat is accomplished, and we deeply regret the decline 
in German politics and German culture.’’ The German Government 
had rendered the term “Honour of a German”’ a term of derision. 

To bow before a Government of this kind would have meant the 
loss of their independence for all time. “We say now as our fathers 
said in 1814’”’ he declared, “‘‘No Norwegian shall be a slave’.”’ 

The attack on Norway would go down in history as one of the worst 
criminal acts ever known, and the Germans’ conduct of the war would 
be known as the most brutal the world had ever seen. 

The Admiralty announced that the German claim to have sunk a 
British battleship and a cruiser of the York class was untrue. 

May 6.—The Prime Minister received Prof. Koht, who also saw 
Lord Halifax. 

The Ministry of Information stated that “during the last 36 hours 
the German wireless and news services have been spreading unscrupulous 
stories about impending trouble on Balkan frontiers. Many of the 
stories conflict. Others, issued from Berlin, are denied—also from 
Berlin—an hour or two after issue. The purpose is clear. By spreading 
these stories Germany seeks to create just that atmosphere of uncer- 
tainty which will favour her own purpose’. 

May 7.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement ve the Norwegian cam- 
paign. (See Special Summary.) 

The French Minister of Labour arrived in London. 

The Admiralty announced that since April 1 the Germans had lost 
300,000 tons of merchant shipping, almost all in the Norwegian 
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operations. The total losses of enemy merchantmen since the wa; } 
Band | 


started was some 600,000 tons. 

The Allied losses in the week ended April 28 were: four British ships, 
totalling 6,689 tons, one Allied ship of 1,458 tons, and 2 neutrak 
totalling 298 tons. 

Up to May 1, 19,098 merchantmen had been convoyed, of which 3} 
were lost by enemy action. The French figures were 3,457 ships 
convoyed, and 7 lost. 

It was stated in official circles in London that the report that Mr. 
Chamberlain had telephoned to M. Reynaud on April 30 about ay 
Allied attack in the Balkans was entirely devoid of truth, and the 
German story was described as fantastic. It was also stated that ther: 
was no truth whatever in a report that Italy had been asked to define 
her attitude by May 16. 

May 8.—Statements in Parliament on the Norwegian operations by 
Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill. (See Special Summary.) 

The House of Commons divided, on the challenge of the Labour 
Party, at the close of the debate, and 281 votes were given for the 
Government, and 200 against. 

Lord Halifax made a statement in the House of Lords replying for 
the Government to the criticisms of Lord Trenchard, Lord Strabolgi, 
Lord Snell, and others. 

Lord Halifax received the Soviet Ambassador. 

May 9.—The King signed the 4th Proclamation under the National 
Service Act. It extended the liability to be called up to 9 further age 
groups by directing that all males who on that day had reached the age 
of 19 but had not reached 37 were liable to serve. It was officially 
announced that no one would be called on to register till he 
was 20. 

The number of men affected was estimated at 2,500,000, but the 
schedule of reserved occupations would reduce the total. 

The Home Secretary introduced a Bill into Parliament providing for 
the imposition of the death penalty in grave cases of espionage and 
sabotage. 

The formation of an Anglo-Egyptian Chamber of Commerce was 
inaugurated in London by a luncheon attended by the President of the 
Board of Trade and the Egyptian Ambassador. 

May 10.—Soon after 6 a.m. Lord Halifax received the Belgian 
Ambassador and the Dutch Minister, who informed him that their 
countries had been invaded, and were resisting, and asked for Allied help. 

The War Cabinet met at 8 a.m., and again at 11.30, when the Service 
Chiefs reported that all arrangements to assist the two countries wert 
in train. 

At noon the Dutch Foreign Minister and the Colonial Minister arrived 
in England by air and were received at the Foreign Office. 

The Foreign Office stated that the Government, who had on Sept. ! 
given an assurance that their Air Forces had received orders prohibiting 
the bombing of civilians, ‘‘now publicly proclaim that they reserv’ 
to themselves the right to take any action which they consider appro- 
priate in the event of bombing by the enemy of civil populations 


whether in the U.K., France, or in countries assisted by the United 


Kingdom”’. 
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The Executive of the Parliamentary Labour Party met in London, 


Party, in view of the latest series of aggressions by Hitler, ‘‘while firmly 
convinced that a drastic reconstruction of the Government is vital and 
urgent in order to win the war, reaffirms its determination to do its 
utmost to achieve victory. It calls upon all its members to devote all 


) their energies to this end...” 


The Annual Labour Party Conference met at Bournemouth, and the 
National Executive, in a statement, said they had “unanimously 


' decided to take their share of responsibility as a full partner in a new 
’ Government, under a new Prime Minister, which would command the 
© confidence of the nation’. 


The Opposition Liberals also met in the morning and Sir Archibald 


) Sinclair issued a statement referring to the new German attack and 
_ saying that “recent events have proved the necessity for a prompt and 
' radical reconstruction of the Government; but the opening of the first 


critical battle in the West is not the moment. Meanwhile let us all 


' redouble our efforts in every sphere to defeat the enemies of 
S freedom”. 


After a Cabinet meeting in the afternoon Mr. Chamberlain had an 


) audience of the King shortly before 6 p.m. and tendered his resignation. 
His Majesty asked Mr. Churchill to become Prime Minister and to form 
' a Cabinet to include members of the Opposition. 


An official statement from 10 Downing Street announced that Mr. 


) Churchill had accepted the invitation, and desired that all Ministers 


should continue at their posts with full freedom and responsibility while 
the necessary arrangements for the formation of a new Administration 
were made, 

Mr. Chamberlain broadcast a statement at 9 p.m., in which he 
referred to the German action and said that, in all history, no other 
man had been responsibile for such a hideous total of human suffering 
and misery as Hitler. ‘‘He has chosen a moment,” he went on, ‘“‘when, 
perhaps, it seemed to him that this country was entangled in the 
throes of a political crisis. If he has counted on our internal differences 
to help him he has miscalculated the mind of this people.” 

After the Parliamentary debate of May 7 and 8, Mr. Chamberlain 


' said, “I had no doubt in my mind that some new and drastic action 
' must be taken if confidence was to be restored to the House of Commons, 


and the war carried on with the vigour and energy essential to victory. 
It was apparent that the essential unity could be secured under another 
Prime Minister. In those circumstances, my duty was plain. I sought 
an audience with the King this evening and tendered my 
resignation.” 

. concluded with an appeal to everyone to rally behind their new 
eader. 

The King sent telegrams to the Queen of the Netherlands, the King 
of the Belgians, and the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg, expressing his 
sympathy for them over the “‘brutal and wholly unwarranted German 
invasion”’, his disgust at the crime, and his admiration for the gallant 
resistance Holland and Belgium were putting up. 

May 11.—A new War Cabinet was formed, with Mr. Churchill as 
Premier and Minister of Defence; Mr. Chamberlain, Lord President of 
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the Council; Mr. Attlee, Lord Privy Seal; Viscount Halifax, Foreign 
Secretary; Mr. Greenwood, Minister without Portfolio; Mr. Alexander 
First Lord of the Admiralty; Mr. Eden, Secretary for War; Sir Archibalg 
Sinclair, Secretary for Air. 

The King received the Dutch Foreign Minister and the Colonial 
Minister in audience. 

The Minister of Information signed an order placing an export bap 
on the Daily Worker and Action. 

The Admiralty announced that mines might be laid without furthe 
warning between the Norwegian coast and a line drawn some 15 miles 
from that coast at the south and 75 miles from it at its northern end 
just north of Namsos. 

May 12.—Refugees from Holland arrived in London, most of them 
British and French. 

The King received a message from King Leopold, who said his 
Majesty’s ‘‘far-reaching and encouraging message’ had touched him 
deeply. He shared the unshakeable confidence which it expressed in 
the free and independent future of their two countries. 

A telegram of thanks was also received from Queen Wilhelmina who 
declared she was very happy to feel that “‘our peoples, fleets, and armies 
are fighting side by side against ruthless aggression’”’. 

The following further appointments were announced: Lord Chancellor, 
Sir John Simon; Home Secretary, Sir John Anderson; Colonial Secre- 
tary, Lord Lloyd; President of the Board of Trade, Sir Andrew Duncan: 
Minister of Supply, Mr. Herbert Morrison; and Minister of Information 
Mr. Duff Cooper. 

The Home Secretary made an order for the internment of all mal: 
enemy aliens between 16 and 60 who were in certain counties, and 
imposing restrictions on all other male aliens of those ages who were in 
the same area. (The counties comprised all those on the east coast of 
the British Isles and southward to include Hampshire.) 

The restrictions included daily reporting to the police, a ban 
on private motor vehicles and bicycles, and a curfew from 8 p.m. 
to 6 a.m. 

An official denial was issued in London of a German report that 
Allied aircraft had bombed Essen. 

May 13.—The following appointments were announced: Secretary of 
State for India and Burma, Mr. Amery; Minister of Labour and 
National Service, Mr. Ernest Bevin; Minister of Health, Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald; and Minister of Food, Lord Woolton. 

The Prime Minister met the House of Commons and moved 2 
resolution ‘“‘that this House welcomes the formation of a Government 
representing the united and inflexible resolve of the nation to prosecuté 
the war with Germany to a victorious conclusion”. He said th 
Administration had to be completed with unusual speed, since it must 
be remembered that they were in the preliminary phase of one of the 
greatest battles in history; they were in action at many other points, 
in Norway and in Holland; they had to be prepared in the Mediter- 
ranean; the air battle was continuous; and many preparations had to 
be made at home. He went on: 

“T say to this House, as I said to the Ministers who have joined 
the Government, I have nothing to offer but blood and toil and tears 
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and sweat. We have before us an ordeal of the most grievous kind. 
We have before us many many long months of struggle and of suffering. 
If you ask me what is our policy I will say it is to wage war—war by 
air, land, and sea, war with all our might, and with all the strength 
that God can give us, and to wage war against a monstrous tyranny 
never surpassed in the dark and lamentable catalogue of human crime. 
[hat is our policy. 

“Tf you ask us ‘What is your aim?’ I can answer in one word: Victory. 
Victory at all costs... for without victory there is no survival 
and let that be realized—no survival for the British Empire, no survival 
for all that the British Empire has stood for, no survival for the urge 
and impulse of the ages that mankind shall move forward towards its 
goal.” 
~ In conclusion, he felt entitled to claim the aid of all, and to say, 
“Come then, let us go forward together in our united strength.” 

A division was challenged by Mr. Maxton and Mr. Stephens (I.L.P.) 
who acted as tellers. Their votes were not counted, and the division 
figures were 381 votes for the Government, and none against. 

The House of Lords passed a similar vote of confidence unanimously. 

The Labour Party Conference at Bournemouth, by 2,413,000 votes 
to 170,000, adopted a resolution endorsing the decision of the National 
Executive Committee that the Party should share responsibility as a 
full partner in a new Government which, under a new Prime Minister, 
commanded the confidence of the nation. The conference further 
pledged its full support to the new Government in its efforts to secure 
a swift victory and a just peace. 

The Queen of the Netherlands and Princess Juliana arrived in 
London. Prince Bernhard also arrived for a short stay. 

May 14.—The following appointments were announced: Dominions 
Secretary, Viscount Caldecote; Secretary for Scotland, Mr. Ernest 
Brown; Minister for Aircraft Production, Lord Beaverbrook; Minister 
of Agriculture, Mr. R. S. Hudson; Minister of Shipping, Mr. Cross; 
Minister of Economic Warfare, Mr. Hugh Dalton; President of the 
Board of Education, Mr. Ramsbotham; Minister of Transport, Sir 
John Reith; and Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord Hankey. 

The Dutch Prime Minister and the other Ministers arrived in London. 


GREECE 

May 2.—According to reports from French sources the Government 
received an assurance from the Italian Government that Italy enter- 
tained no hostile intentions whatever. 

May 3.—It was announced that officers and other experts from 10 
classes had been called up for a period of training. 


HUNGARY 

April 30.—Count Csaky, speaking in the Upper House on the 
treatment of the Hungarian minority in Slovakia, said all their at- 
temps to further relations with that country had been repulsed, and 
expressed surprise that Slovakia, under the protection of Germany, 
should take advantage of that protection to oppress minorities. The 
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limit of Hungary’s patience would be reached when she saw that her 
children in Slovakia were deprived of their right to live. 

He emphasized that he had the fullest confidence in the durability 
of Hungary’s friendship with Germany, and warned Slovakia against 
“hiding behind the German guarantee”’ of her independence. 

May 5.—An official statement was broadcast declaring that re. 
peated and intolerable provocations committed by the Slovak Govern. 
ment were being watched in Budapest with growing anxiety and 
misgiving. The Government had done its best to bring about a recon. 
ciliation between the two countries. Hungary was the first country 
to recognize the autonomous Slovak State, but now bitter disappoint. 
ment was felt in Budapest, as it was realized that the present activities 
of the Slovak Government were directed against the very existence of 
the Hungarian State. 

May 13.—Seven new classes were called up, and some 350,000 men 
were ordered to join their regiments near the Rumanian frontier. 


ICELAND 


May 10.—British forces landed in the island, the British Govern- 
ment having given the Government the most explicit guarantees that 
they would land solely to ensure the security of the country against 
German invasion, and would be withdrawn when hostilities ceased. 

Mr. Howard Smith, formerly British Minister in Copenhagen, pre- 
sented his letters of credence as first British Minister to Iceland. 

The German Consul was arrested and interned. 


ITALY 


April 30.—Relaziont Internazionale, in an article alleging that Great 
Britain was responsible for the spreading of the war to Norway, said 
“the strategical error committed by Britain in extending the war 
appears even more grave’. Until the mines were laid off Norway the 
British Fleet could apply the blockade against Germany from a 
distance, but now it was forced into the open sea. ‘‘Yet once Germany 
had acted”’, it went on, “the Allies had to intervene to protect naval and 
aviation bases. Hence this attempt at a new Gallipoli which, perhaps, 
will not be less gigantic nor less disastrous than the other.”’ 

The Corrtere Padano, Marshal Balbo’s paper, published an article 
attacking Britain’s “insupportable’* handling of Italian ships in the 
Mediterranean, and stated that Italy was becoming more and more 
impatient to “‘throw the intruder out of that sea’. 

May 1.—Count Ciano received the British Chargé d’ Affaires, and it 
was stated afterwards that the meeting was “cordial and informative’ 

Signor Mussolini received the U.S. Ambassador, with whom he had 4 
long conversation. 

The Regime Fascista declared that measures must be taken to 
restrain the Osservatore Romano from supporting the Allies and to make 
it change its language and “occupy itself with theology, morals, 
liturgy, and the like’. 

The writer, Signor Farinacci, pointed out that ‘“‘we have an alliance 
with Germany, where live 30 million Catholics who to-day are fighting, 
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all in complete harmony with their other German brothers, to defend 
their families from destruction by the plutocracies, who are thirsting 
for revenge and dominions. Fascist Italy detests the democracies, 
demands a better justice between the peoples, and, above all, wants to 
break the chains which hold her prisoner in the Mediterranean . . . To 
keep faith with the pledged word is not only a loyal duty towards Ger- 


' many and an act of dignity towards ourselves, but is also in our in- 
F terests’’. 


Hence it was no longer possible to tolerate a paper which contrasted 


“so stridently’”’ with the policy that the Italian State pursued. The 


Osservatore Romano was ‘‘an outrage to our faith and our policy’”’. 
The Council of Ministers approved a Bill imposing a tax varying from 


' 10 to 60 per cent on excess profits derived from war-time trade. 


May 2.—The Rome radio, referring to the British withdrawals in 


Norway, said “‘the Italian press, which has been much maligned abroad 


of late, had come to this same conclusion that such withdrawal would 
be necessary. It has been said in London that Germany had missed the 
bus, but the Allies have now lost in Norway not only the bus but also 
all their bag and baggage’’. 

May 3.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said “‘the notable defeat suffered 
by the Franco-British in their first direct contact with the German 
forces has certainly no decisive effect on the war. . . . It must be expected 
that... there will be a new attempt to return to action in Norway, and 


» one based on more powerful and resolute means’. The vaunted Allied 


command of the seas did not really exist. The war must be decided on 
the French and British front where, however, the Allies were unable 
to take the initiative. 

The Rome radio, reporting the arrival of the Allied Fleet in Alex- 
andria, said ‘‘this menacing move can only complicate a situation 
which is already difficult enough, and creates new adversaries”. 

The Corriere Padano stated that Italy’s future attitude towards the 
war would be governed by the blockade exercised by Great Britain in 
the Mediterranean. The effects of the sea blockade had so far only been 
really felt by the neutrals and non-belligerents, and ‘‘even the patience 
of these has its limits. ... Italy isa nation too proud and independent 
to stand the odious obstacles placed by the blockade in the way of her 
commerce. ...” 

The Stampa said that “‘in the present conflict blockade measures at 
Gibraltar and Suez are intended to remind us daily that our life is tied 
by cords measured out by former sanctionists. Obviously this anti- 
human, anti-historical state of things cannot last. Italy must have a 
free gateway to the ocean... .” 

Lavoro Fascista said that the defeat of the Allies in Norway signified 
the end of the legend of the unbeatable British naval power and in 
consequence the end of the myth of the invulnerability of England. 
England and France did not appear yet to have reached the climax 
of the terrible trial of arms which they sought and challenged with so 
much assurance by their declaration of war on Sept. 3. 

The Tribuna stated that the events in Norway constituted a warning 
full of significance for all those who still counted on British and French 
aid. 

Reports from Greek sources stated that between 50 and 55 thousand 
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extra troops had arrived in the Dodecanese Islands and that there were 
15 submarines at Rhodes and many fighter aircraft at Leros. 

May 4.—The War Ministry was granted a further 8,000 million lire 
(£117 million) for ‘extraordinary needs of national defence’. 

Il Tevere, referring to the arrival of the British Fleet in Alexandria. 
said ‘‘we are sure that not a single British or French cannon shot will be 
able to fall on our industrial centres when the time comes’. 

Signor Ansaldo, in J/ Telegrafo, said that they hoped to see England 
invaded by the German forces. 

May 5.—Signor Ansaldo, in his broadcast to the forces, said that in 
view of Germany’s strength and will to win an invasion of England was 
very probable, and ‘“‘never before have the conditions in which the 
present war is being fought been so favourable for the attacker, never 
before have the technical means at the disposal of the Continental 
adversary been so perfect’’. 

The Germans had won in Norway not only because of superior 
numbers and arms, but by superior dash and spirit. A fresh chapter was 
now opening on a vaster war, and they would witness even more remark- 
able things, such as would shake the pillars of the world. Their resolu- 
tion must be strengthened, so that Italy should reach the end of the 
war with her problems of independence and greatness settled. 

May 6.—It was announced through the press that the Government 
had taken ‘‘a few precautionary measures in the territories more 
directly in contact with the Balkans’. 

The 35,000 ton battleship Littorto was taken over by the Navy, which 
had taken delivery of the Vittorio Veneto, a sister ship, a week earlier 
They carried nine 15 in. and twelve 6 in. guns. 

May 7.—Signor Ansaldo, in the Telegrafo, said that ‘“‘the principal 
indeed the essential reason for that decision (to send an Allied Fleet to 
Alexandria) is to get as many big units of the Fleet as possible away from 
the German air force and take them to waters reputed to be more 
tranquil’. 

Regime Fascista declared that the British were not decadent merely 
in a military sense, but also morally. They refused to admit their losses 
‘““Who,”’ it said, ‘‘can take seriously the puerile denials of the Admiralty 

. who except the Osservatore Romano can believe in Churchill, the 
man who sank the Athenia?”’ 

May 8.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said “Italy intends to remain 
at peace and in friendly co-operation with the Balkan countries” and 
maintained that, owing to this, Great Britain could not blockade her, 
since she would get her essential supplies from the Balkans. 

Senator Maraviglia, in his report on the Estimates of the Ministry 
of the Interior, said that now, so far as the freedom of mind of the 
people was concerned, it would perhaps be appropriate to say that the 
Italian people considered itself to be in a position of pre-belligerency, 
in the sense that it was not disposed to pay for the ‘benefit of peace at 
the cost of even the very smallest sacrifice of its interests and aspirations 

May 9.—Signor Mussolini, after distributing medals before the tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier, said ‘‘the 9th of May is a great day in the 
history of the Fatherland; a day of victory, clear as the sun. After 
my speeches you must accustom yourselves to my silences. Only facts 
will break them.” 
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The crowd, led by a group of Army. officers, shouted ‘“‘Tunisia!’’ 
‘Malta!’ and ‘“‘The Mediterranean for us!”’ 

Denial of report about American offer of mediation to Signor 
Mussolini. (See U.S.A.) 

The press published articles on the “alarm’’ in Holland, ascribing it 
to English propaganda and false reports of a German invasion. 

May 10.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, stated that ‘‘the new precedent 
created by the British occupation of neutral Iceland” was a justifica- 
tion for Germany’s invasion of Holland and Belgium. 

May 11.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, declared that ‘“‘the new phase 
is a definite and final one. Yesterday the real war began’. The 
German plan was to force the Allies to fight on land, to create bases for 
air and naval attack, and to separate the British and French, and bring 
all German forces to bear on the French. 

Admiral Cavagnari, presenting the Budget of the Navy in the 
Senate, said the British contraband control had caused great distur- 
bance to international trade and had been particularly felt by Italy, 
adding ‘‘this state of affairs must definitely be changed because it is 
contrary to the rights of peoples’’. 

He also declared that when the 4 new battleships entered into full 
service a new situation would be created in the Mediterranean. 

Many anti-British posters were put up in Rome, and during a 
demonstration against Great Britain two members of the staff of the 
British Embassy were assaulted. 

Copies of the Osservatore Romano were taken from purchasers in 
Rome by groups of Fascists and burnt. (It was the only paper to 
publish the Pope’s messages to the rulers of Holland and Belgium.) 

May 12.—The Government were asked by the British Ambassador 
for an explanation of the incident in Rome, and their attention was 
drawn by him to the unfortunate impression likely to be created by 
anti-British posters. 

A series of organized demonstrations against Great Britain were 
held in Rome, Naples, Florence, Bologna, Forli, Bari, and other places. 

May 13.—The Rome papers, reporting the demonstrations, stated 
that in each case the demonstrators marched to a local Fascist head- 
quarters, where they were addressed by the federal secretary, prefect, 
or other local leader. 


JAPAN 


May 1.—The Foreign Office announced that Mr. Arita had had an 
informal discussion with the U.S. Ambassador on all the subjects 
interesting the two countries. 

May 5.—News was received of a frontier clash near Laowengling, 
in Mutankiang Province, Manchukuo, where Russians were reported 
to have opened fire on 5 frontier guards. 

May 10.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that “Japan 
supports the status quo in the East Indies and believes that it can be 
maintained. I do not believe that the war will spread to this hemi- 
sphere’. 

May 11.—The Foreign Minister summoned the representatives of 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Holland, and the U.S.A., and 
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reminded them of his statement of April 15 ve the Dutch East Indies 
and of the Dutch Government’s intimation that the status quo in the 
Indies would not be changed. 

He was also understood to have said that Japan demanded the 
maintenance of the economic as well as the political status quo. (It was 
felt there might be a possibility of America placing an embargo on 
oil exports.) 

May 12.—The pro-German paper Kokumin said there were rumours 
that Holland had promised to place her Colonial resources at the 
disposal of Great Britain. 

May 13.—The British Ambassador informed Mr. Arita that the 
British Government shared Japan’s concern for the maintenance of 
the status quo of the Dutch East Indies, and had no intention of inter- 
vening in the islands. 


LUXEMBOURG 


May 10.—The Government crossed into Belgium during the morn- 
ing, taking the archives and the national gold reserves. The Grand 
Duchess Charlotte and Prince Felix were reported to have reached 
French territory. Nearly the whole of the Duchy was occupied by 
the Germans. 


MALTA 
May 4.—The first Maltese unit left for active service oversea. 


MEXICO 


May 4.—The Government, in a Note to Washington, refused the 
suggestion of Mr. Hull that the oil dispute should be referred to arbi- 
tration, arguing that the oil issue was a domestic one which was still 
before the Mexican courts. The Note stated that it was “‘the unanimous 
will of the continent that international action in favour of foreigners 
is only proper when, domestic legal resources having been exhausted, 
a case of denial of justice can be shown’’. 

May 9.—It was announced that the Government had concluded an 
agreement with the Sinclair Oil Co. to pay $8} million within 3 years 
as indemnity for the companies’ expropriated properties. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


April 30.—Het Volk pointed out that the policy of splendid isolation 
had now ceased to exist for Great Britain; “‘the occupation of Denmark 
made the English Continental. Before they felt that way only when the 
Continent was in some way or other mixing itself with Great Britain’s 
affairs’. 

May 3.—The Algemeen Handelsblad, commenting on the withdrawal 
from Norway said the British Fleet had dealt the German Navy a 
heavy blow, but failed to prevent troop transports to Norway. The 
Allies were necessarily handicapped in their relations with the neutrals 
because they could not take the moral risk of violating their integrity; 
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and the neutrals were not prepared to abandon their neutrality for an 
offensive action against Germany. The Allies were forced to limit 
} themselves to diplomatic persuasion, and at the most to a technical 
violation of neutrality, as in the Norwegian case. But by so doing they 
only provided their enemy with an easy pretext for taking the initiative. 

May 4.—The editor of the Nazi paper National Tagblad was arrested, 

) and it was later learned that 21 others had been arrested and interned. 

/ May 5.—The Prime Minister, announcing the arrests, said that 
§ they included some Communists, who were in custody not because of 
| their politics, but because ‘‘they endanger the safety of the State, and 
B are undermining the determination of the country to fight for its 
® neutrality” 

' May 7.—It was announced that all military leave had been cancelled. 

' An order was issued to recall marines of the 1927 and 1928 classes 
' specially concerned with the protection of the coast. All shipping was 
' forbidden to enter the Maas-Waal canal area, the Maas above Grave, 

' and the Juliana Canal during the Whitsun holiday. 

' Between 10 and 11 p.m. all telephone communication with abroad 
' was suspended. 

| May8.—The Ministry of Economic Affairs was divided into a 
| Department of Trade, Industry, and Shipping, and another Department 
| for Agriculture and Fisheries. 

' Speech in New York by the Minister to the United States. (See 
U.S.A.) 

' May 9.—The C.-in-C. issued an order on inland navigation providing 
that individual permits would be required for navigation on all 
territorial waters. The airport of Schipol was ordered to be closed 
the next day to all aircraft except the Royal Dutch Line. 

The Minister of Economic Affairs issued an order forbidding the 
export or import of any living animal, including homing-pigeons. 
Further arrests of suspected spies were announced. 

In the evening all telephone and teleprinter communication in 
Amsterdam was suspended. 

May 10.—At 6 a.m. the German Minister delivered to the Foreign 
Minister an ultimatum announcing that ‘‘an immense German force 
has been put into action. Any resistance is senseless. Germany 
guarantees that, if no resistance is offered, Holland will retain her 
possessions in Europe and oversea. If resistance is offered there is 
the danger of the complete destruction of the country and of the 
machinery of the State.” 

In justification, the ultimatum said ‘‘We have undeniable proofs of 
an immediately imminent invasion by France and Britain of Belgium, 
Luxembourg, and Holland. This invasion has been long prepared with 
the knowledge of Holland and Belgium, having as its object an attack 
on the Ruhr district’’. 

_ The Foreign Minister replied that it was with indignation that the 
Government rejected the supposition that they would have concluded 
any hostile agreement of any kind with any Power whatsoever against 
Germany, and that because of the unprecedented attack Holland was 
now at war with Germany. 

Queen Wilhelmina issued a Proclamation in which she said, ‘‘After 
our country, with scrupulous conscientiousness, had observed strict 
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neutrality during all these months, and while Holland had no othe 
plan than to maintain this attitude, Germany last night madea suddaf} 
attack on our territory without warning. This was done notwithstan¢ 
ing the solemn promise that the neutrality of our country would }, 
respected as long as we ourselves maintained that neutrality. 

“T here launch a flaming protest against this unprecedented violatig, 
of good faith and violation of all that is decent between cultured Stata 
I and my Government will also do our duty now. Do your duty ever 
where and in all circumstances, everyone to the post to which he j 
appointed, with the utmost vigilance and with that inner calmnes 
and strong-heartedness which a clear conscience gives.” 

Reports from American sources stated that during the mornin; 
mobile units of the Army succeeded in preventing German aircra: 
from kidnapping the Queen. 

May 12.—The Government issued a statement protesting againg 
German breaches of international law, especially the wearing of Dut 
uniforms. It declared that during the fighting on May 10 their troop 
noticed among the German troops some men in Dutch uniform 
both land troops and parachutists. Further, German troops did no: 
hesitate to put Dutch soldiers who had been taken prisoner in thei 
front line as a living shield. 

The steamer Van Rensselaer was struck by a mine when leavin: ff 
Ijmuiden. 

May 13.—The C.-in-C. of the Forces in a proclamation to the natior 
announced the transfer ‘elsewhere’ of the seat of the Government, in 
the country’s interest and in order to maintain the Government: 


entire freedom of action. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

May 10.—The authorities seized 19 German ships lying in Dut! 
East Indies’ ports, and interned their crews. They were loaded wit 
rubber, copra, etc., and were believed to be preparing to sail for Vladi 


vostok. 
All Germans of military age were interned. They were reported 


number over 700. 


NETHERLANDS WEST INDIES 

May 11.—British and French forces landed in Curagao and Aru) 
off the Coast of Venezuela, to prevent Germans sabotaging the | 
refineries. 


NEW ZEALAND 

April 30.—Mr. Fraser formed a Government, with Mr. Nash 4 
Finance Minister; Mr. Jones, Minister of Defence; Mr. Mason, Educa 
tion; Mr. Armstrong, Health; Mr. Semple, Marine; Mr. Wilson, Imm! 
gration and Manpower; and Mr. Langstone, External Affairs, bu' 
Mr. Fraser continued to deal with questions concerning foreign an 
international affairs and relations with the British Commonwealth. 
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NORWAY 

April 30.—Severe petrol restrictions were reported to be in force in 
the occupied areas, and a number of strategically-situated petrol 
stations were taken over by the German Army. 

Unemployed workers were understood to have been sent to repair 
roads and bridges destroyed by the retreating Norwegian troops. 

Vay 2—It was learned that the Government had notified the 
International Red Cross that hospital ships had been bombed for the 
third time the previous day in Norwegian waters, causing serious loss 
of life. 

The German authorities in Oslo were reported, in Sweden, to be 
maintaining that Norwegian partisans were abusing the Red Cross 
sign, and that the Committee of the Red Cross in Oslo had accordingly 
been forbidden to use the Red Cross without new certificates. All those 
dated before May 2 were cancelled. 

May 3.—The Administrative Council appointed a Committee of 
Five to take in hand the task of reviving the economic life of the 
country. Credits were to be granted to farmers and equipment pro- 
vided; industry was to be co-ordinated with Danish as well as German 
industry. 

The Council was proclaimed to be the supreme authority, and 
Terboven placed in control of the whole Civil Service. 

The Government News Agency stated that the Norwegian people 
“have every intention of understanding the difficulty which the Allied 
troops faced during the first period of the war in Norway. The nation 
will feel the evacuation as a sharp blow because the fighting spirit of 
the Norwegian troops is very great. Not only at Réros but far to the 
south small Norwegian detachments have inflicted heavy losses on the 
German forces’. 

May 5.—The Foreign Minister and Minister of Defence in London. 
(See Great Britain.) 

Reports reaching London of conditions in the country stated that 
labour was being commandeered, as well as food and petrol, and that 
free speech, free writing, and listening to foreign broadcasts were 
forbidden. Thousands of men were being forced to work in repairing 
aerodromes, roads, bridges, etc., and the death penalty was enforced 
on anyone found in possession of arms. Reports from Stockholm stated 
that the population of the municipalities of Aker, Asker, and Barum, 
near Oslo, were forbidden to go out of doors after 10 p.m. In Oslo 
itself large numbers of people had been interned. 

May 7.—King Haakon’s proclamation to the people, urging them 
to stand with him in the fight for freedom. (See Operations in Norway. 
Political Developments.) 


POLAND 

May 3.—The President of the Republic and the C.-in-C. reviewed 
representative units of the new Army behind the lines in France. 
General Sikorski announced that a Polish force was already fighting in 
Norway, and, in an Order of the Day, declared that the march back to 


Poland had begun. 
May 6.—The Government Press Bureau announced, in Paris, that 
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according to reports from many witnesses the inmates of lunatic asylums 
at Chelmo, Owinska, and other places had been murdered by Gestapo 
agents. 
SThe Primate of Poland’s memorandum to the Pope on the situation 
of the Church. (See Vatican City.) 
May 8.—The Government issued in France a communiqué announc- 
ing that detachments of Carpathian Chasseurs had landed in Norway 
to fight with the Allied and Norwegian forces. z 


PORTUGAL 
May 7.—Signature of Concordat with the Holy See. (See Vatican 
City.) 


RUMANIA 

May 2.—Reports were current that the King had met the Prince 
Regent of Yugoslavia at the frontier, following the discovery of “‘5th 
column” plots in both countries, and had discussed relations with 
Russia. 

May 3.—It was understood that the permits of 240 Germans had 
been cancelled since the decree regulating the stay of foreigners came 
into force. The police were reported to have discovered a German 
organization in Bucarest concerned with the wireless transmission of 
information. Its staff was stated to have consisted of ‘‘Polish refugees’’, 
and the residential permits of certain Polish refugees were cancelled in 
consequence. 

At Sibiu some Saxon Germans were arrested for hiding several 
“tourists’’ who were found to be German staff officers. 

May 4.—The authorities closed the Danube to shipping at night in 
the stretch three-quarters of a mile each side of the Carol I bridge at 
Cernavoda to prevent sabotage on the bridge, which carried oil pipe- 
lines and was the only means of access to Constanza by rail. 

May 8.—The National Bank declared blocked as security for the 
Polish debt to Rumania the Polish gold deposited in Bucarest. 

May 9.—Timpul, M. Gafencu’s paper, declared that the Balkans 
would not be instruments in aggressive designs, and said Bulgaria was 
as determined as the Entente States themselves to remain strictly 
neutral. 

May 11.—The Government resigned. M. Tatarescu formed a new 
one, with M. Gafencu as Foreign Minister as before. General Ilcuzu 
was Minister of Defence, M. Cancicoff, Minister of National Economy, 
and M. Bentoiu, Minister of Justice. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

May 10.—The Prime Minister, in a national broadcast, said there 
were deep and lasting bonds of sympathy between the Afrikaans- 
speaking people of South Africa and the people of Holland. “They 
are more than our allies, they are our cousins and friends. This is the 
time when we must close our ranks. We shall fight and, with God's 
blessing, we shall win.” 

May 13.—The Mobile Field Force was called up for full service. 
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SPAIN 

May 3.—Arniba, the F alangist organ, said Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
deserved the greatest praise for its clarity and frankness, especially in 
these times ‘‘when the truth is hidden under absurd propaganda and 
speculations” . It reaffirmed Spain’s determination to maintain strict 


§ neutrality. 


May 4.—The Ministry of the Interior was understood to have sent a 


| memorandum to the Consul at St. Jean de Luz in which rumours that 


' German aircraft flying over south-western France had started from 


Spain were described as ‘‘absurd’’, and stating that “‘it is to the vital 


interest of our Government to frustrate efforts to destroy the harmony 


' of Franco-Spanish relations. Our geographical position obliges us to 

> set aside everything that might endanger the true and sincere senti- 

' ments of neutrality animating Spain. Our authorities will do all in 
their power for the defeat of those who desire to prejudice our amicable 
relations with the nation which is our neighbour’’. 


Pee sr 


May 12.—The Foreign Minister received the Dutch and Belgian 
Ministers, who informed him that their countries were at war with 
Germany. General Franco then issued a Note calling the attention of 
all Spaniards to his order of September regarding the necessity of 
strict neutrality, and to the need for the continuance of that policy 


' in all matters concerning international relations affecting Holland and 


room 


Belgium. 


_ SWEDEN 


May 1.—The May Day processions took the form of a “citizens’ 
march”’ of all the political parties, with banners inscribed ‘‘For Sweden’s 
Freedom and Independence”. Speeches were made by Conservative, 
Liberal, and Social-Democratic leaders. 

The Prime Minister said the Government had received with satis- 
faction repeated assurances from the belligerents that they would 
respect their neutrality and integrity, and knew that these assurances 
were based not only on good will but also on a realization of their own 
unyielding determination and their own ability to defend them- 
selves. 

The Northern peoples had been roughly aroused from their dream of 
being allowed to go about their domestic tasks in peace. “‘We Swedes 
know,” he said, ‘“‘that our Northern sister-nations loved, and still love, 
peace as strongly as we do, and that they had no more aggressive 
designs against other nations than we have. None the less, they have 
not been spared from being drawn into the war. The Northern system 

.. has been broken up—for how long we do not know. . . . But in spite 
of all we look forward to a new day when the free nations of the North 
can together resume their peaceful work. . . . Our neutrality is firm and 
clear in all directions, and we are determined to assert and defend it 
with all the means in our power”’. 

The Minister of Defence, in a broadcast, declared that they were 
both ready and able to resist if anyone used violence against them. 
lheir policy was that of neutrality, and ‘“‘we want”, he said, ‘‘to main- 
tain our peaceful trade to the fullest extent possible within the limits 
of strict neutrality”. 
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He also declared that if anyone made demands on them which might 
impair their freedom and independence they would reject them . __ 
“twe shall do our best to avoid war. . . but not at any price. The border. 
line is clear. Freedom and independence must not be given up. . . 

Decrees were issued, coming into force on May 5, prohibiting 
foreigners, except Finns and Estonians, from staying in Gotland island 
and in the coastal district of Stockholm county; also prohibiting 
foreigners, except Finns and Norwegians who lived there before the 
war, from staying in the counties of Gothenburg and Bohus, though 
the city of Gothenburg and a district adjoining the frontier were 
excepted. 

May 2.—A spokesman of the Foreign Office said ‘“‘the psychological 
effect of this announcement (of Mr. Chamberlain’s) will be terrific jn 
Sweden. Our country can only reaffirm her complete neutrality com- 
bined with a state of preparedness’’. 

May 3.—The arrest was announced of a British subject and his 
Swedish secretary on suspicion of preparing sabotage. Stocks of 
explosives were seized in his house. 

It was announced that petrol would be rigorously rationed as from 
May 18. 

Moscow broadcast ve Swedish neutrality. (See U.S.S.R.) 

Svenska Dagbladet remarked that the British Navy had been unable 
to prevent a steady stream of troops and supplies passing from Danish 
and German ports to the south of Norway. “The question is,”’ it said 
“‘was it the fear of German bombers or the risk of complications in the 
Mediterranean that made the British Admiralty refrain from a decisive 
operation?” 

Stockholms Tidningen declared that the superiority of the German 
war machine over the Allied armed forces had shown itself remarkably 
clearly. With the Germans in Norway the war moved close to the 
British shores. The end of the whole thing was by no means within 
sight, and “it would seem that the search for a new theatre of war will 
be resumed now that Norway has been found to be too much trouble. 
In any case we small neutrals have found confirmation of the belief that 
if threatened we must rely on ourselves’’. 

May 6.—German statement ve exchange of views between King 
Gustav and Hitler. (See Germany.) 

May 8.—The Admiralty announced that mines had been laid in the 
outer part of the Stockholm Archipelago, within territorial waters, in 
order to facilitate the task of protecting Swedish neutrality. 

The Minister of Defence told the Riksdag that men could not bi 
spared from the forces to help in sowing and harvesting. As much 
leave as possible was being given in order to help in farm work, but 
they could not in any circumstances let such leave jeopardize thei! 
preparedness. 

He added that the 1939 class, whose calling up had been postponed 
had now been called up partly for service on Gotland island. 


SWITZERLAND 
May 3.—Some 30,000 more reserve troops were called up to report 
before May 15. 
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May 10.—General mobilization was ordered, “‘because of the far- 

aching change in conditions on the Western Front, in order to be 
re ead for any eventuality, and so as to meet every threat, from what- 
ever side it may come. " 

\]l entry visas issued to foreigners by Consulates and Legations 
abroad were cancelled. 

During an air fight between German and French ’planes 17 bombs 
were dropped near Délémont, south-west of Basle, damaging the 
railway. 

May 11.—A Federal decree forbad all foreigners to keep or carry 
firearms or ammunition or hand grenades and weapons for spreading 
vas. Swiss citizens were forbidden to receive arms, etc., or to buy them 
trom foreigners. 


TURKEY 

May 4.—The Jumhurtyet, in an appeal for Balkan unity, said that 
“countries sal the Danubian basin and the Balkans must decide, before 
it is too late, to rise as a single man against aggression. Only the unity 
ind solidarity of all the Balkan peoples can efficaciously assure the 
Balkan pe ‘ninsula’s safety” 

May 7.—An official mission left for London as guests of the British 
Council. It included two Generals, an Admiral, Deputies, and several 
leading journalists. 


U.S.A. 

May 1.—It was stated semi-officially in Washington that exports 
of tin and rubber to Russia had ceased, and those of copper had 
greatly diminished. 

May 2.—The President received the Italian Ambassador, at the 
latter's request. 

It was learned in Washington that the U.S. vessel Eastern Guide, 
bound for Vladivostok with copper, had been stopped at Honolulu 
and the copper removed. 

May 3.—The President told the press that the Government were 
striving, ‘‘and have striven right along’’, to prevent the extension of 
the war to other areas and other nations, and said he had made this 
clear in his talk with the Italian Ambassador. 

May 7.—Free sterling fell to $3.374, francs to 1.91 cents, and 
Belgas to 16.734 cents, all new low levels. 

The Secretary for the Navy told the Naval Affairs Committee of the 
Senate that he could not conceive of any circumstances in which 
serious damage would be done to the British Grand Fleet, and declared 
that battleships “‘were, are, and will be for many years to come’’ the 
backbone of American national defence. 

In certain circumstances warplanes might have some superiority over 
surface craft, but these conditions did not obtain very often 

May 8.—Orders were issued to retain the Battle Fleet at Hawaii. 
Mr. Hull, replying to press questions on the subject of Holland and the 
Dutch East Indies said only that recent official dispatches had in- 
dicated ‘‘an increase of tension’”’ 
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The New York Herald Tribune, referring to the House of Commons 
proceedings said, “To debate outspokenly the conduct of a campaign 
while the enemy threatens to renew his attack at any moment js 4 
magnificent exhibition of democracy. It is not war’. The Worl 
Telegram remarked that “‘the Nazis would like nothing better than to 
see an impatient public nag the British Government into some dangerous 
military adventure in an effort to repair its damaged prestige’. The 
New York Times declared that Berlin might find some satisfaction jp 
the public airing of views on strategy, but could find no comfort in the 
spirit of the House of Commons. At no point in the debate was there 
the slightest suggestion of weakness of will or disagreement as to the 
purpose of the British people. 

The Netherlands Minister, speaking in New York, said his country 
would resist invasion by any nation, and would defend her indepen. 
dence, no matter how overwhelming the odds. Holland had 268 
inhabitants to the mile, so it was not difficult to realize that each bomb 
dropped would be a hit. Nevertheless they were facing that danger 
because it was their duty to defend their independence to the 
utmost. 

May 9.—A statement was issued from the White House about a 
report from Rome that the President had offered Signor Mussolini a 
plan for mediation or peace, which had been rejected. It said ‘‘the 
report is completely erroneous,” and had ‘‘no basis in fact’’. 

The Department of Agriculture announced the sale of 20 million 
bushels of maize to the British Government. 

May 10.—President Roosevelt, asked whether the new situation 
warranted a revision of his assertion that the United States could keep 
out of the war, replied that it did not, but said he could not go into 
detail when the question was “‘speculative’’. 

As an expression of his personal feeling, he was “‘in full sympathy 
with the very excellent proclamation” issued by the Queen of the 
Netherlands. 

Addressing the Pan-American Scientific Congress Mr. Roosevelt 
referred to the ‘‘mistaken idea” held till lately by many people in the 
American Republics that they were wholly safe. Those who would use 
the inventions of peace to dominate hundreds of millions in the vast 
continental areas and who, “if successful in that aim will, we must 
now admit, enlarge their wild dream to encompass every human 
being and every mile of the earth’s surface’’ were responsible for the 
fact that the whole of America was now close to the homes of the 
modern conquerors. 

Before business began for the day the President instructed the 
Secretary of the Treasury to ‘‘freeze’’ all moneys and credits of Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxembourg. 

Reports were current in Washington that the Allies had ordered 
2,000 more ’planes, bringing the total purchased in the past 4 weeks 
to 4,000. 

May 11.—The President signed a proclamation extending the nev- 
trality legislation to Belgium, Holland, and Luxembourg. He sent a 
message to the King of the Belgians saying that the ‘cruel invasion’ 
had shocked and angered the people of the United States, who hoped, 
as he did, that ‘‘the policies which seek to dominate peaceful and 
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independent peoples through force and military aggression may be 
arrested, and that the Government and people of Belgium may preserve 
their integrity and their freedom”’. 

May 12.—A Dutch steamer arrived in New York with a large 
quantity of gold from The Netherlands. 

May 13.—The White House announced that the President would 
send a Message to Congress during the week asking for appropriations 
for defence in addition to the $2,000 million already demanded. 

Mr. Hull, speaking in Washington, said that every American must 
consider what would happen if the structure of international law and 
respect for treaties and the rights of small nations were destroyed. 
“Civilized existence must crash to the ground,”’ he declared. ‘““Though 
the United States is determined to remain at peace, our own nation 
is not secure against that menace... .” 


U.S.S.R. 

April 30.—The Comintern issued a proclamation asserting: that Ger- 
many invaded Norway as a reply to the Allied Powers’ violations of 
neutrality; that Italy was preparing to enter the war after strengthening 
her positions in Spain and the Balkans; that Japan had been carrying on 
a 3 years’ “‘robbers’ war’’ against the Chinese people; and that the 
bourgeoisie of the U.S.A. were attempting to grab Greenland and 
Iceland and the Anglo-French possessions in the Caribbean Sea. 

May 1.—The C.-in-C., speaking at the May Day review, said they 
congratulated themselves at standing aloof from the second Imperialist 


' war, and said the people of the capitalist countries “will now... 
realize the essential difference between the capitalist and the Socialist 


country, and also the depth of the abyss separating the two worlds”’. 
The international situation was extremely complicated. The war 


| was spreading, and the warmongers would try to drag them into the 
| maelstrom and ‘‘on a suitable occasion will attempt to attack this or 


that part of the Soviet land’. They must redouble their vigilance and 
intensify tenfold their work for the strengthening of the Army and 
Navy. ‘We shall do this,” he said, ‘with true Bolshevist vigour. 
This will be assured by the energy and irresistible will of a nation of 
183 million people and by the wisdom of the Party of Lenin and 
Stalin.”’ 

May 3.—The Moscow radio broadcast a statement that Russia and 
Germany were agreed that they were both interested in the preserva- 
tion of Sweden’s neutrality. 

May 5.—Trud declared that after making the Norwegian Govern- 
ment a British toy and thus provoking the German invasion Britain 
had now left Norway to her fate, and went on, ‘‘England’s transient 
desire to fight in Norway is explainable only by fear of Germany which, 
after seizing that country, is now in a position to strike at Scapa Flow, 
besides depriving Britain of Swedish ore’’. 

It added that Britain would be forced to abandon using Scapa Flow 
as a base. 

May 8.—The Tass Agency reported that Marshall Voroshiloff had 
been relieved of his duties and appointed Assistant Chairman of the 
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Council of People’s Commissars and Chairman of the Committee y 
Defence. He was also to be M. Molotov’s deputy. 

Marshall Timoshenko was appointed Defence Commissar. 

May 9.—Reports from Finnish sources stated that the Black 
coast was being fortified under the supervision of German militay 
engineers, and that the submarine fleet there had been strengthened, 

May 11.—A trade and navigation treaty with Yugoslavia wa 
signed in Moscow. It was understood that Russia would export 
agricultural and other machinery, kerosene, and cotton, and impo 
copper, lead, zinc ore, and lard. It provided for Soviet trade repr. 
sentation in Yugoslavia. 

May 14.—A Swedish trade delegation arrived in Moscow by air. 


VATICAN CITY 

May 1.—Campaign against the Osservatore Romano in Italian pres 
(See Italy.) 

May 5.—Preaching in the Basilica of Santa Maria sopra Minerva tle 
Pope concluded with a prayer for peace, and his address was received 
with loud acclamations and shouts of ‘‘Long live peace!”’ 

May 6.—The Pope received the Prince and Princess of Piedmont 
in audience. 

It was learned that the Pope had received from the Primate «i 
Poland a second memorandum describing the events in the distries 
of Chelmo, Katowice, Lodz, Plock, Cracow, and other centres, and th 
position in the archdioceses of Poznan and Gniezno. It stated that som 
250,000 people were forcibly transferred from Pomerania at a time whet 
the temperature was 40 deg. below zero, and that the population «i 
Gdynia had been reduced from 120,000 to 15,000. Half the priests 
the diocese of Lodz had been transferred or imprisoned. Terribk® 
stories were told of the cruelties perpetrated in the concentratia 
camp at Radogoszcz. 

May 7.—A Concordat was signed with Portugal, reconfirming t! 
Church there in the possession of those properties which belonged to i 
before the separation of Church and State. The diplomatic represents 
tive of Portugal at the Vatican was raised to the rank of Ambassador 

May 11.—The Pope sent a message to the King of the Belgiais 
recalling the fact that it was the second time the nation had beet 
exposed to the cruelties of war ‘‘contrary to its wish and its right”’, an 
said he prayed God that the struggle might end with the re-establisi- 
ment of the complete liberty and independence of Belgium. 

He also telegraphed to the Queen of Holland noting that war he 
been forced upon her noble people contrary to their will and right, av! 
said he prayed for the restoration of justice and liberty. He sent: 
similar message to the Grand Duchess of Luxembourg. 

May 12.—During a service in St. Peter’s there were cries of “Lon 
live the Pope of peace” and ‘Pray for Belgium”. 

May 13.—The Osservatore Romano stated that “the total wé 
launched by Germany has clearly revealed itself as a pitiless war \' 
extermination, which is being conducted in defiance of the laws of wat 
and remarked on the “heroic attitude of Belgium, Holland, am 
Luxembourg” in the face of the German aggression. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

April 30.—Dr. Clodius arrived in Belgrade and saw the Foreign 
Minister and the Minister of Commerce. 

May 1.—Dr. Clodius was reported (from Swiss sources) to have 
asked the Foreign Minister to reconsider the proposal for collective 
patrol of the Danube by the riparian States. Dr. Marcovic explained 
that adequate precautions had already been taken, and that any 
additional arrangements were ‘“‘superfluous’’. 

May 4.—Reports from French sources stated that the Government 
had let it be known in Rome a few days previously that they would 
regard the invasion of any Greek territory as a grave threat to their 
own security. 

It was understood that the Government had refused to grant special 


| permits for some 10,000 additional German tourists to come to moun- 


tain and coastal resorts. 

Wireless announcements to the public included appeals for preli- 
minary air raid precautions to be taken, and an order forbidding the 
publication of reports of military preparations. 

May 5.—The Ministers in Berlin and Rome were reported, from 
Swiss sources, to have been given official assurances that neither 
Germany nor Italy had any aggressive intentions regarding Yugo- 
slavia. 

May 7.—The 10th meeting of the German-Yugoslav Standing 
Economic Committee began in Belgrade. 

May 9.—It was understood that an active exchange of views was 
taking place between the States of the Balkan Entente. 

May 11.—Signature of trade treaty with Russia. (See U.S.S.R.) 
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